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BRIGADIER GENERAL ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


By Tue Historicat SECTION 


HE RECORD for length of service as Commandant of the Marine Corps 
‘[: held by Archibald Henderson. That officer was appointed Lieuten- 

ant-Colonel Commandant of the Marine Corps on October 17, 1820, 
and served as Commandant in the three successive grades, Lieutenant 
Colonel, Colonel and Brigadier General (brevet rank) until his death on 
January 6, 1859, a total of 38 years, 2 months and 19 days. 


With reference to the early life and service of Archibald Henderson ; 
he was born at Colchester, Fairfax County, Virginia, on January 21, 1783. 
He was appointed a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps on June 4, 1806; 
promoted to first lieutenant March 6, 1807; promoted to captain April 1, 
1811; and a major, by brevet, in 1814. 


Captain Henderson served in the War of 1812, on the U. S. Frigate 
Constitution, was in the engagement between that vessel and the Java De- 
cember 29, 1812, and in the engagements with the Cyane and Levant on 
February 20, 1815. He received a silver medal and was included in the 
thanks of Congress to officers and men of the Constitution for their gallant 
service. He was later presented with a jeweled sword by the State of Vir- 
ginia, containing the following inscription: 


“Presented by the State of Virginia to Colonel Archibald 
Henderson, of the Marine Corps of the United States, in 
testimony of the high sense entertained by his native state of 
his gallantry and good conduct in the capture of the Cyane and 
Levant by the frigate Constitution on the 20th February, 1815, 
and his patriotic service generally during the war with Great 
Britain. Honor to the brave.” 
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For a time during the year 1813 Captain Henderson was in command 
of the Marines stationed at Boston, Mass. 

During the years subsequent to the second war with Great Britain, 
until the year he was appointed Commandant, General Henderson (then a 
major, brevet rank) was on duty at such important stations as Boston, Mass., 
Portsmouth, N. H., Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, and at New Or- 
leans, La. 


The years 1820 to 1835, inclusive, were marked by no very unusual or 
outstanding activities on the part of the Marine Corps, other than its part 
in the suppression of piracy in the West Indies. 


However, in the war with the Seminole and Creek Indians in 1836-37, 
in which the Marine Corps took such an active part, the gallant soldier, 
Colonel Commandant Henderson, at the head of that arm of the service, 
went in person into the field with a part of his command, and personally 
shared in the dangers and exposures of the campaign, and was promoted 
for his services in checking Indian hostilities. 


After this, no wars until the breaking out of the Mexican War, which 
was preceded by much military activity on the part of the Marine Corps 
during the years 1845-1846 on the West Coast and in California. During 
these operations and the war following, General Henderson ably adminis- 
tered the affairs of the Marine Corps in the very important part it took, 
both on land and on sea. The success attained by the Corps in the war 
operations, and otherwise, including its expansion and development from a 
comparatively small but efficient fighting force into a well recognized and 
very formidable arm of the nation’s military forces was due in no small 
measure to the leadership and ability of its Commandant. 


During the years subsequent to the Mexican War and prior to the Civil 
War, the Marine Corps, under the ever watchful eye and direction of its 
venerable Commandant (who, by this time, it has been jocularly said had 
come to regard the Marine Corps as “his own”), was by no means an idle 
organization. 


In 1852-53 the Marines took part in the famous expeditions of Com- 
modore Perry to Japan; in 1855, participated in an expedition to Uruguay, 
as a result of an insurrection at Montevideo; in 1856, had an engagement or 
so with Indians at Seattle, Washington Territory; also during this same 
year, 1856, took part in the capture of the Barrier Forts in China. 


In the year 1857 during the “Know Nothing” political excitement, 
Marines were ordered, upon the request of the Mayor of Washington, to 
suppress an armed mob of rowdies from Baltimore which had overawed 
the police. During the suppression of this riot, when a cannon was put 
into position by a large crowd of “Plug Uglies” and others who threatened 
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that unless the Marines were instantly withdrawn the piece would be dis- 
charged into their ranks, “General Henderson deliberately went up to the 
piece and placed his body against the muzzle, thereby preventing it from 
being aimed at the Marines, just at the moment when it was about to be 
discharged.” 


During the year 1858, the last full year which General Henderson lived 
and served as Commandant, the Marines, in addition to their other duties, 
participated in the expedition to the Fiji Islands. 


On January 6, 1859, General Henderson died suddenly. His death was 
deeply lamented by the entire Marine Corps, and thousands of others, by 
whom he was held in the highest esteem. 


The Washington Evening Star of January 10, 1859, in an account of 
the funeral of General Henderson, which took place at 1 p. m., that date, 
states that “‘the services were held at the Marine Barracks, the interment 
being in the Congressional Cemetery. In addition to all high officers of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, the funeral was attended by the President 
of the United States, with his cabinet.” 

General Henderson left six children,—three married daughters and 
three sons. One son was, at this time, a lieutenant in the Marine Corps, 
he having served for several years as his father’s aide, but who was at the 
time of his father’s death with the Marines in the expedition to Para- 
guay. 

As is generally well known, Navy Transport No. 1—HEINNDERSON— 
was named in memory of Brigadier General Archibald Henderson, U. S. 
Marine Corps. 














THE MARCH FROM CHEMULPO TO SEOUL, KOREA 


CoLoneL H. C. Rersincer, U.S.M.C. 


U.S. S. BALTIMORE with a small detachment of marines, and 
upon landing on the dock in Chemulpo set out to make a little 


Marine Corps history. 


O N A SULTRY NIGHT in July, 1894, Captain George F. Elliott left the 


Led by a Japanese guide, this detachment marched a total distance of 
approximately thirty-one miles in a little less than twelve hours’ elapsed time. 
Their way led over mountain trails, through rice patties, and along the Han 
River bank, ankle deep in loose sand. The members of this party were 
clothed in blue uniforms, carried the old-fashioned Springfield rifle, sixty 
rounds of ammunition and three days’ rations, in addition to a blanket roll; 
and although they had, through incidents of the service, been but little ashore 
for about a year, no man failed to make the grade. 


“The detachment of marines that left the ship on the night of the 24th 
reached this Legation at 8:30 a. m., used up, but posts were established.” 
This is the extract from Captain Elliott’s report to the Commanding Officer 
of the U.S. S. BALTIMORE. The mission was accomplished. That was 
important. The hardships incident were not mentioned as they were part of 
the day’s work. 


In the ten years following this march, that is, from 1894 to 1904, it is 
said that Korea developed surprisingly. A railroad was built and operated 
between Chemulpo and Seoul. Improved highways were laid so that this 
troop movement could now be performed by motor transport in probably an 
hour ; and the capital of Korea emerged from a medieval state to a modern 
city, electrically lighted, with paved streets and many European conveniences. 


In General Elliot’s account he refers to a Japanese guide on this march. 
The presence of this guide led to some slightly acrimonious correspondence 
between Captain B. F. Day, commanding the U. S.S. BALTIMORE, and 
Mr. John M. B. Sill, the American Minister to Korea. The latter took 
exception to the employment of a Japanese as it appeared to him that it indi- 
cated a partiality on the part of America towards that nation in the then 
coming conflict with China. To this view Captain Day replied that it would 
have been “silly in the extreme” to send the marines at night over trails 
without a Japanese guide as the Japanese were in full control of all trails, 
roads and passes between Chemulpo and Seoul. 


Korea ceased to be a closed country with the American-Korean Treaty, 
which was signed at Gensan (Chemulpo) on May 22, 1882. In the twelve 
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years that followed before General Elliott arrived on the BALTIMORE, 
there had been a series of intrigues between the Japanese and Chinese for 
control of the country; Korea was torn by dissensions, ruled in a despotic 
manner, and there had poured into it a large number of adventurous foreign- 
ers,as well as missionaries, traders and commercial travelers. 


The following extract is taken from the report made by General (then 
Captain) Elliott, and is illustrative of the conditions existing in Korea lead- 
ing up to the necessity for this hasty march for the protection of the Ameri- 
can Legation and missionaries in Seoul: 


“The treaty between China and Japan, known as the ‘the treaty 
of Tientsin,’ contained an agreement that neither country should 
land troops in Korea without due notification each to the other. 

“In the month of June, 1894, the U. S. Flagship Baltimore was 
ordered to Korea to watch proceedings and give a feeling of security 
to the numerous missionaries living in the capital, Seoul, some 26 
miles from its seaport, Chemulpo. 

“Chinese and Japanese fleets were constantly steaming into the 
harbor, anchoring, and moving out, evidently watching each other’s 


movements. 
“Early in July the Chinese landed 4,000 soldiers 16 miles south 


of Chemulpo, at a small village called Ahsan, and went into in- 
trenched camp, which was inland sufficiently to be out of range of 


navy guns. sh 
“As soon as this move on the part of the Chinese was positively 


known, the Japanese landed in light order 300 sailors from the fleet, 

hired Korean coolies to carry supplies and baggage, and attempted a 

night march to Seoul. The roads being bad, they did not reach there 

until evening of the next day. They remained in charge of their 
legation in Seoul for about ten days, when they were relieved by 

Japanese troops. Why they did not go by the river in their boats 

was never satisfactorily explained. 

“Within a week after the sailors had occupied Seoul, trans- 
ports, conveyed by Japanese men-of-war, disembarked 6,000 infan- 

try, a single horse battery, rapid fire guns, and 240 cavalry. All 

were landed from sampans on the single mole rapidly, without noise, 

confusion, or loss of any kind.” 

So much for his report made about thirty-five years ago. There fol- 
lows the General’s story as told to me in March 1929. As is so often the 
case, one is startled by the accuracy of his memory and the retention of 
details through the many years that have elapsed since the occurrence of the 


event. 


“We arrived in Chemulpo on board the U. S. S. BALTIMORE in 
June 1894. We were sent there for the purpose of giving to the Ameri- 
cans in Seoul and throughout Korea a feeling of security in the pending crisis 
between China and Japan. The mass of Koreans were strongly Chinese in 
their sympathy, and as the Japanese to a large extent controlled the country, 
mob violence could be expected at almost any time. 
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“In the latter part of July—I think the 23rd—a number of telegrams 
were received on board from our Minister, Mr. Sill, in Seoul, reporting the 
conditions existing there and asking for a guard to protect the Legation. It 
seems that there had been a row between the Japanese and the Koreans and 
that the Japanese had seized the palace and the person of the King on the 
night of the 22nd. Forty Koreans and three Japanese had been either killed 
or wounded in this skirmish. A mixed detail of bluejackets and marines was 
organized aboard ship on the 23rd with orders to proceed to Seoul by: boat 
up the Han River at four o’clock the next day. That evening it was ascer- 
tained that the only procurable pilot would not be available to start and that 
the expedition would have to await his return. It was the opinion of most 
of the officers aboard ship that the march overland could not be made in the 
night time and that a day march would be very dangerous, the Koreans 
being in a feverish state and the sun’s heat very excessive. There was a 
conference on this subject, and believing a guard was urgently needed, I stated 
that I felt certain the marines could make that march in one night with sixty 
rounds of ammunition and three days’ rations. Later on, while we were at 
the dinner table, a messenger boy came to the wardroom and told Mr. Merrill, 
the Executive Officer, that the marine guard was to land at once by tug 
at Chemulpo and march overland to Seoul to protect the American Legation. 
Then I got busy. 


No sooner was the word passed to the men than they went about their 
preparations with a jump, for they were eager for the trip. Each man wore 
the blue uniform, carried a change of clothing and his blanket rolled up in 
a poncho, a new pair of shoes tied to his belt and three days’ rations in his 
haversack. The rifle we used was the Springfield ; 60 rounds of ammunition 
was carried—40 in the belt and the rest in the pockets. Everything was 
hurry, hurry, hurry. We packed as soon as we could and by 9 o’cclock the 
tug had landed us on the dock at Chemulpo. There we were met by the 
Japanese authorities who held Chemulpo and were given a pass to use at the 
various Japanese posts along the road. We were also furnished with a 
Japanese guide who carried a paper lantern on a short stick which he held in 


front of him as we marched. 


“Tt was terrifically hot and very humid. The thermometer must have 
stood over 90° when we started. Many of my men were young and most of 
them were soft, as we had had no exercises ashore for almost a year, but 
nevertheless the men took it all as a frolic and stepped out singing when we 
started. I remember Sergeant Foley walking beside me saying “Those men 
had better keep their mouths shut—they’ll want all their wind before they 
make Seoul.” We started immediately to climb. The road was a mere path 
cut out along the mountain-side and in the darkness the footing was very 
uncertain. About an hour after we started two of my men slipped off the 
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trail and went bumping down the slope; their descent marked by the clatter 
of tin cups and accoutrements. We got them back with some difficulty but 
with no damage to them outside of a few bruises and scratches. 


“Well, for the first three or four miles the men stepped out lively and 
sang, but gradually the songs died out and for the balance of the trip we 
marched mostly in silence. It did not take them very long, in spite of warn- 
ing, to drink up every drop of water in their canteens which held about three 
pints and then they began to clamor for more. The path continually rose 
and dipped through the mountains until we must have attained an elevation 
of about 600 or 700 feet. During the whole trip I suppose we worked up 
to about 1,000 feet above sea level. 


“After a couple of hours, we met three Japanese cavalrymen who were 
following down the telegraph line from Seoul to Chemulpo to see if it had 
not been broken. We stopped for a breathing spell and to talk to them. 
We found them very clever and polite and they told us that just over the 
hill ahead there was a fine spring of cold water. We found this spring and 
the water was cool and delicious and the men, after slaking their thirsts, 
refilled their canteens and cheered up wonderfully. From the very begin- 
ning of this march our clothing was saturated with sweat, and as we went 
along our shoes and stockings became thoroughly damp from the moisture 
that trickled down into them. 


“After we left the Japanese cavalrymen, we went downhill gradually for 
three or four miles onto a plain and there we saw the encampment of about 
a squadron of Japanese cavalrymen. The Japanese had very few cavalrymen 
in those days, but these men were wonderful in physique and very fine look- 
ing; I suppose the branch being new they were specially selected. They set 
out for us three tubs of their bitter tea. I don’t know of anything in the 
world as refreshing as that tea they gave us. My first sergeant sat down by 
one of the Japanese non-commissioned officers and pretty soon I heard the 
clinking of silver and noticed that he was holding out a cap into which my men 
were dropping coins with the intention of paying for the tea. There must 
have been close to $100 dropped into that cap. When the men had made 
their contribution my first sergeant presented the money to a Japanese ser- 
geant, but a non-commissioned officer, apparently the senior of the Japs, 
intervened and made us a little speech in English. He said: “Gentlemen, 
you are our friends. We have but few friends. To the tea you are welcome 
and we are most glad to give it to you.” With that he returned the cap full 
of money to the first sergeant and absolutely refused to receive any pay- 
ment for the refreshments. I might say here that this was characteristic of 
the conduct of the Japanese towards us during this march, and during my 
stay in Seoul. They were always courteous and showed a disposition to 


cooperate with us. 
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“After we left the cavalry encampment our path wound up from the 
plain along the side of a high hill. As we topped the first rise I noticed, far 
ahead of us, hundreds of little fires. I concluded they must be from 
a Japanese camp, as so many lights would mean a large force and I knew 
of no large body of Koreans being around. I said to Sergeant Foley march- 
ing beside me: ‘What in the world are those Japs doing this time of the 
morning with those little fires?” Foley said that the Japs were very early 
risers but I knew better; it takes some special occasion to get them to hustle 
out before daylight. We had gone along a mile or two and dipped down in a 
little valley when we heard the tramp, tramp, tramp of men marching and 
soon the “point” halted us. Then we could see the use of those lights—they 
were lanterns carried by guides throughout a long column of troops. Some 
officers came up and very politely said it was impossible for us to go farther 
on that road, as it was filled with Japanese troops on the march. I told the 
senior one of them that my orders were for me to go to Seoul—and Seoul 
belongs to Korea. He laughed and replied that Seoul had belonged to Korea; 
but that the road was filled with Jap soldiers and the Koreans were not in 
charge of it, and though he regretted it we could not proceed. However, 
he offered to supply us with a guide who would conduct us along the side 
roads until we cleared the column. This, I afterwards learned, was a Jap 
division hurrying to Ahsan, where the first shore battle of the war took place. 
The Chinese, who held the Japs in contempt, got an awful licking and ran 
away. Though pursued by the Japs they outmarched them and took refuge 
in a walled city. 


“Well, after a lot of talk, I realized there was nothing to do but let those 
Japs have their way. A guide appeared, a Jap soldier, and he carried us off 
on a side trail and soon left this to cut across rice fields knee deep in water 
in places and through muddy fields until we reached the river. It was galling 
work to the tired men. There we ran into deep, fine sand and for every stride 
forward we seemed to slip back two feet. Most of the men staggered on 
doggedly, the sweat streaming from them and their faces drawn and white 
from fatigue. I was afraid of the water in that stream. All sewerage goes 
into those rivers and if the men drank it there was no guessing what disease 
they would catch. So I kept telling them the water was brackish and unfit 
to drink—I’d make believe that I tasted it from time to time and say that 
it was still salty and would make them more thirsty if they drank it. For 
three or four miles we struggled through that infernal sand in the darkness. 
At one time two of my most reliable men threw themselves down and swore 
they could not go any farther; they were played out and could not go on. 
I stood by them, trying to get them on their feet but they would not or could 
not make the effort. Finally, I told them that if they stayed there they would 
probably get their throats cut and that seemed to impress them, for they 
started on again. In the meantime the rest had trudged on slowly and I had a 
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hard time catching up with my two exhausted men. It was heart-breaking 
work but we had to make it and stick together. 


“Day was now breaking. A little farther along we came to a small village 
by the river and there we found a ferry boat which was in operation, so we 
all piled aboard. The men were in pretty bad shape by this time and their 
demands for water were incessant. When we landed on the other side we 
made a search through the town for any kind of bottled water, I still being 
afraid to let them drink from the river. Our search produced no results, for 
there was not any form of bottled water to be found in that town. After 
considerable difficulty I got the men together and started on again. We were 
now about three miles from Seoul and to make matters worse most of the 
road led straight uphill. We had gone now about a mile, I think, when sud- 
denly we came across a Korean drawing water from a well. When the men 
saw this they got out of hand and made a dash for the well. I pushed my 
way in amongst them and sampled the water which I found cool and delicious 
and let them have all they wanted of it. After everybody had drunk his fill, 
the canteens were refilled and we started off again with new heart. But even 
this refreshment did not succeed in carrying us through—for pretty soon the 
men began to show distress and finally one of them quit. He said to me— 
and I knew he meant it—“Captain, I can’t go another foot. I am simply 
played out.’ Our doctor had given me a quart bottle of whiskey when we 
started and advised me not to use it until we got into Seoul, but when I saw 
the condition of some of the men it was apparent that we could not pull 
through and the country being in such a lawless condition I did not dare leave 
any of them by the roadside, so by judicious use of the liquor I managed to 
brace up those who were worse off and then we continued the march. Finally 
we crested the hill and there below us in the valley we saw the walled city 
of Seoul. I don’t think any of us ever saw a more welcome sight—I never 
did, before cr after. 


“Just before we reached the city we met thousands of Koreans who were 
fleeing from it and when they saw our armed detachment they rushed off the 
road with every manifestation of fear. 


“Seoul had a heavy high wall all around it. Our road led to a large 
gate and when we marched through it a guard of about 50 Japanese soldiers 
turned out under their officers. They said nothing, just stared at us; I guess 
we looked pretty wild after our night on the road. We marched through the 
gate, without noticing the Japs, into a wide street but there was nobody in 
sight ; not a human being nor any animals and it was like a dead city. One 
hundred thousand Koreans are said to have fled from Seoul when the 
Japanese took charge. After marching about a mile through the silent streets 
one of the sergeants spotted a native and managed to catch him. Fortunately, 
he could speak a little English and from him we discovered that we had gone 
past the street on which all the missionaries lived and our ministers. 
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“The Korean—he was nervous about it—led us down to a gate in a ten- 
foot wall. We pounded on the gate and pretty quick a young man, who 
turned out to be the minister’s son, came and wanted to hold a consultation 
as to who we were, but the language we used was such plain English that 
he could not mistake who we were. None of us was in a mood to stand there 
talking—we wanted to sit down and call it a day. Finally the gate was 
opened and there sloping above us was a beautiful green lawn, which looked 
like velvet, all covered with trees, and in the middle was a very fine well, 
but the men were so tired by this time that I was afraid to let them have 
all the water they wanted to drink, so I stood by the well and doled it out. 
In this way they got only a little at a time. In the meantime, a very gentle- 
manly old man, Mr. Sill, our minister, came out and joined us. He was 
quite a character. At home Mr. Sill was one of the professors at Ann Arbor 
University ; he believed in comfort and good living and all his groceries were 
sent to him from Park & Tilford in New York. He had brought out also a 
magnificent Jersey cow. Mrs. Sill was a fine, motherly lady who was always 
considerate of our comfort. 


“Well, the men got off their equipment and flopped down on the grass— 
we were certainly used up. Mr. Sill sent out from the house a new tin wash 
boiler and in that was excellent coffee made up with milk and sugar. The 
men, of course, just mopped up the coffee and then they began to examine 
their feet. Most of them were cut to pieces by the march through the sand. 

“We were assigned a large house in the compound for quarters. It 
had a fairly high roof, dirt floor and plenty of air came in from its opened 
sides. In that we built little fires for cooking and using our tin meat pans, 
heated our corned beef and fried our little pieces of pork. We also had 
managed to buy potatoes and eggs and made out a very good meal. 


“Eggs were five cents a dozen. Their cheapness led to one of my men 
getting himself in a pickle. His name was Ricker and he was the toughest 
marine that ever lived. Ricker was a scrapper, long and thin, built like a 
weasel, a hard liver and always ‘agin the Government.’ He came to me 
from the LANCASTER and Truxton told me this story about him. When 
that ship was anchored in port, Ricker made the remark to the corporal of 
the guard that the sentries were no good and any man could go ashore if he 
wanted to. The corporal bet him $20 that he could not get ashore without 
being caught before he left the ship. The bet was made and Ricker said 
he would bring back from the beach a pebble. This is what he did. He 
stripped himself naked about 11 o'clock at night and covered himself with 
grease—the kind they slush down running gear with—squeezed himself 
through the hawse pipe and went down the anchor chain. He swam ashore, 
got his pebble and swam back to the ship. When he came back to the ship he 
came alongside quietly to the starboard gangway and then climbed up. When 
he reached the deck—naked as the day he was born—covered with grease, he 
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saluted the officer of the deck and said ‘Report aboard, sir.’ The officer of 
the deck replied: Where in the name of God did you come from? and 
Ricker took the pebble from his mouth and handed it to the officer of the 
deck and said: ‘I have been ashore after a pebble. Please keep it for me, 


for it is worth $20.’ 


“The morning after we arrived in Seoul I went around to see what the 
men were doing and what they had to eat. Kenney, our detachment cook, was 
a very fine man. He would always do what he could to add to the men’s 
mess and fed them well. This morning he had put a large pot over the fire, 
and when the water was boiled the men brought him their eggs, writing their 
names on them and dropping them into the pot. Kenney’s job was to dip 
out the eggs when boiled and separate them by their owners’ names. When 
I got there, Ricker said he had his eggs all cooked and as I looked over his 
shoulder I saw that he had about two dozen shelled eggs before him; they 
were all hard boiled. I told him if he ate that batch of eggs they would make 
him sick but he just laughed. I went off and left him. Late that afternoon 
I heard the most awful yells, like a soul in torment, and ran out of my house 
to see what had happened. A number of men had Ricker on the grass, strip- 
ped, and he was jerking this way and that like a worm and howling for all he 
was worth. There were great white blotches all over him. The men said 
it was the hives, and were throwing cold water on him. Rough treatment, 
but after a while things quieted down. And I heard Ricker didn’t like eggs 
after that. 


“We stayed in Seoul for about two and a half months. I was relieved 
by Lieutenant Gill, U.S. Navy, who was in command of a mixed detachment 
from the CONCORD on September 26th. During our stay the Marines 
lived in this large house and I was quartered in a smaller one. This house of 
mine had a heavy grass roof which was occupied by a number of large snakes 
whose main business was to keep the rats down and for this reason the house 
was always spoken of as the ‘snake house’. 


“The day after our arrival, late in the afternoon, Ensign Haywood ar- 
rived in command of a detachment, having come up the river by boat to 
Ryung San, about three miles from Seoul. They had come overland the 
rest of the way in heavy marching order and two of their men collapsed 
from the heat and sun. One of these men never did fully recover until sent 
back to the ship some two weeks later. This detachment went under canvas. 
After a little while we made ourselves very comfortable; rigged up a bath- 
house; put flooring in our quarters and found that we could buy mosquito 
netting which helped matters considerably. 


“The English, Russian and American Legations occupied a ridge that 
ran about north and south and each was surrounded by a substantial wall. 
The legation buildings were entirely surrounded by small Korean hovels that 
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were none too clean. We had a certain amount of sentry duty to do and at 
night sent out patrols around the missionary compounds and these patrols 
kept within hailing distance of the guard at the legation gate. 


“Up until the 26th of August I could not allow the men liberty and 
none left the compound except on the night patrols. Shortly after our arrival 
the Japanese garrison was depleted to about 300 men, all the rest of them 
going to Pingyang, and we were afraid in case of their defeat that the lega- 
tions would be attacked. There was a Korean secret society calling them- 
selves the Tonghaks and they constituted a very strong party whose cry was 
‘Korea for Koreans.’ That we were right in this belief of the danger to 
be expected if the Japanese were defeated was established later by a letter 
written by the King’s father, the old regent, to the Chinese Commanding 
General in Pingyang in which the old man said that if the Chinese gained a 
victory he would stir up trouble against foreigners in rear of the Japanese. 
We had absolutely no trouble with the men, although they were confined to 
the compound and the temptations were many, for the Koreans were eager 
to smuggle liquor into them. After liberty was granted the men maintained 
their fine standard of behavior and I never had any complaint about them. 


“The second night after our arrival in Seoul I was sleeping in the 
‘snake house’ when about ten o’clock I heard a lot of firing over towards 
the King’s Palace about a mile away. After considerable excitement things 
quieted down. We heard later that the Japanese had gone up to the Palace 
and after shooting the giant guard that always went around with the King 
armed with a great sword, and chasing off a number of ‘tiger men’ they 
had removed the King to another palace in which they made their head- 
quarters. These tiger men, by the way—there were about forty of them 
that were kept on duty in the King’s Palace—had a pretty easy time of it 
until a report would come in from a village that a tiger had raided it. Then 
they would go out and their business would be to destroy the tiger. Though 
their arms were very primitive they had a reputation of being brave and very 
successful in their tiger hunts. 


“Well, a little while after the racket quieted down Kenney, my cook, 
came to me and said that there were two Jap soldiers down at the gate who 
had a very fine inlaid teakwood cabinet with them that they wanted to sell. 
I went down immediately and bought it from them for forty yen, and after 
cleaning it up found that it was a fine specimen inlaid with pearl shell 
and each little drawer had a silver handle representing a different flower of 
Korea. Mr. Sill, who collected beautiful Korean things, offered me $300 
for it the next day. One of those cabinets was given to each of the King’s 
concubines—he had about three hundred—and they kept their little belong- 
ings in them. 


“With the Navy detachment that came up to join us was a negro sailor 
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named Fisher. About a week after their arrival, Greathouse, an American 
who was the King’s aide, came to see me and stated that the King of Korea 
had never seen a black man and wanted to come over and view Fisher. In 
the meantime, the Japanese had allowed the King to go back to his own 
palace. The party was arranged and the King came with a large retinue 
and we conducted him to the ‘snake house’. There we furnished him with 
beer and I sent for Fisher. After the King had looked him over, Fisher 
remarked to me that he would never have to work any more when he got 
back home, for he would join a side show and exhibit himself as the first 
black man ever seen by the King of Korea. The King did not impress us 
as a very bright man, although he was good-looking, of good size physically 
and with an apparently gentle disposition. 


“The Big Devil” was his father-in-law. He was the man responsible 
for most of the political intrigue and the distrust that resulted in the atti- 
tude of Japan and the overthrow of Korean power. The old man was said 
to have killed about three hundred people in his time. 


“When we visited the Palace we were shown in the guard house beside 
the main gate a number of hard wooden clubs, about four feet long, some 
round and some triangular and some flat. They told us that when one of 
the Korean leaders came to see the father-in-law, having been sent for, they 
never knew whether they would get through this gate safely after the inter- 
view. If the old man wanted to dispose of them for any reason, word was 
sent to the guard and they pounced on the victim and beat him with those 
clubs over the kidneys until he died. Those old despots never seemed to 
be able to kill a man without doing it in some specially brutal way. As far 
as I ever knew, all political arguments ended in death and usually in some 
unique form, such as this. 


“We went to visit the King through an invitation of the minister and 
Greathouse, the aide. About twenty men were flanking the King on either 
side in the audience chamber, all bowing and smiling in a most good-natured 
way. The King sat on a little raised platform, very handsomely dressed in 
his Korean costume. Directly behind him was a magnificent embroidered 
or painted screen. While I was examining this I noticed a hole, evidently 
a peep hole, in the design, and I could see that an eye was plastered to it 
peering at the proceedings. I suppose it must have been his wife, for I 
heard that until we came she had never seen white foreigners. Through an 
interpreter the usual stilted conversation was carried on with the King and 
in a few minutes the interview was over. 


“We were then taken to call on the King’s father-in-law. He was very 
startling in appearance, being shriveled, yellow, with bright red eyes, gray 
hair and beard; altogether the most savage-looking man I have ever seen. 
He had about him a number of retainers and when his little red eyes flickered 
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over them, their knees positively shook with terror until their white robes 
trembled. I have never seen such abject fear. During this interview the 
old man fished out a very handsome Swiss watch, and through the inter- 
preter insisted upon knowing what we thought was its value. Various esti- 
mates were made ranging up to a thousand dollars—as the watch was not 
only of fine make but diamond-studded. At this the old man pocketed the 
watch and the interpreter told us that it was a present from the Queen. It 
seemed that when she was allowed to return from exile she brought this 
watch along to secure the old man’s favor and he evidently wanted to know 
what price she put on his good will. We were really glad to get out of the 
atmosphere surrounding that old pirate. 


“After things quieted down enough to be able to get around town, we 
found much to interest ourselves in the City of Seoul. 

“Every middle-class house in Seoul had front doors exactly alike. They 
seemed to be of a standard or pattern. The right hand door of the pair 
as you faced them had a rather small square hole cut in near the bottom and 
this was for the dogs to get in and out. When the dog-catchers appeared 
in the streets it was a sight to see the wise dogs dive through these holes. 

“The average Korean that we saw wore a glazed wide-brimmed horse- 
hair hat and long white robes. These robes were put on clean daily, and 
there were usually hundreds of women busy washing along the river. 


“The Koreans had a novel way of heating their houses. Stoves were 
built in under the ground floor and fed from the outside. In cool weather 
the fires were lighted about an hour after sundown and the inmates slept 
upon the floors, which were rather thick, on a mat made of heavy glazed 
paper which was as tough as leather. 


“The Koreans, generally speaking, were peaceful men, but when roused 
they had a reputation of being very bad as a mob. That they could put up 
a first-class fight there was no question, as the bluejackets and marines had 
found out at the Han Fort fight some years before. They did not, how- 
ever, stand a chance against the Japanese, whose arms and equipment were 
far superior, but if they were properly armed and lived properly, they were 
capable of being good soldiers. 


“IT do not know if the Koreans ever took up baseball later on, but if 
they did they should have developed some mighty fine pitchers; for a Korean 
could throw a rock straighter than any other person I ever saw. And the 
dogs knew it. Let a dog see a Korean reach for a rock and he headed for 
home and dodged out of sight as soon as he could. 

“It didn’t take us very long to exhaust the interests and amusements 
around the City of Seoul, and none of my men were sorry when they were 
relieved. Fortunately, by this time, river transportation had been opened 
up and we did not have to make the march down.” 


COMBAT OPERATIONS IN NICARAGUA 


Compiled by Division OF OPERATIONS AND TRAINING. 


GazeETTE brought our readers up to the contact of Lieutenant O’Shea’s 

patrol with the bandits on 9 October, 1927. It will be remembered 
that the mission of O’Shea’s patrol was the rescue of Lieutenant E. A. 
Thomas and Sergeant F. E. Dowdell, Marine Corps aviators who had a 
forced landing in the vicinity of QUILALI. A superior force of bandits, 
however, prevented O’Shea’s patrol from reaching the exact scene of the 
crash and the mission had to be delayed until a stronger force of marines 
could be sent out to locate the missing aviators. From this time on, our 
efforts took the form of offensive operations in seeking out and destroying 
bandits and their bases. Previous to O’Shea’s patrol, our operations had 
been purely along defensive lines in order to deny vital area to the bandits. 


G cece of preceding installments: The March, 1929, number of the 


Operations Resulting in Seizure of Bandit Stronghold 
El Chipote 


Orientation: (See sketch based on O’Shea’s operations) 


Many rumors had reached our forces that Sandino’s main base of oper- 
ations and supply was reported as being at CHIPOTE. A minute inves- 
tigation of all available intelligence sources failed to reveal the existence of 
any such place in Nicaragua. However, the rumors persisted and finally 
a few of Sandino’s letters and orders fell into our hands in which Sandino 
indicated his base or command post as “EL CHIPOTE”, a mountain strong- 
hold. To locate this base and destroy it from then on became our primary 
objective, with the expectation that such operations would result in the 
capture of Sandino and his forces. 

In order to present clearly this phase of our operations this article has 
been divided into four stages; the location and reconnaissance of EL CHI- 
POTE;; first expedition against EL CHIPOTE; destruction of EL CHI- 
POTE by our air service, and the occupation of EL CHIPOTE. 


Location and Reconnaissance of El Chipote 


Resuming our narrative then, we find that steps were immediately taken 
upon O’Shea’s return to JICARO, to send a larger force of marines to 
locate the missing aviators. On 18 October a mixed patrol of marines and 
guardia under Lieutenant Gould, cleared MATAGALPA for QUILALI. 
A second mixed patrol under Lieutenant Chappelle cleared JICARO for 
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QUILALI on 23 October in order to effect a junction with Lieutenant 
Gould’s patrol near QUILALI. Lieutenant Chappelle’s patrol was forced 
into a defensive position for 2 days on SAPOTILLAL RIDGE by a su- 
perior force of bandits until the arrival of Lieutenant Gould’s patrol on 28 
October. This junction of the two patrols was adroitly accomplished by 
the aid of the marine air service. Reinforced by the fire power of the air 
service the bandits were dispersed and fled into the brush. The next day 
the combined patrols cleared their defensive position for the scene of the 
airplane crash. They arrived on the small field on the side of the moun- 
tain where the plane fell and found the motor and all metal parts intact. 
The machine guns (Lewis) were missing and all other parts of the plane 
destroyed by fire. No trace of missing aviators could be found, although 
the combined patrols reconnoitered the entire area for about 2 days. Our 
forces then returned to JICARO, encountering en route a bandit force 
about 250 men near ESPINO, which was routed with casualties to the 
bandits of about 60 dead and wounded, and one marine and one guardia 
killed and one marine wounded. 

The patrols of O’Shea, Gould and Chappelle had been able to make 
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a fair estimate as to the location of EL CHIPOTE from their reconnais- 
sance. Major R. E. Rowell, in command of the Marine air service, using 
a map sketched by Lieutenant O’Shea and verified by Lieutenants Gould 
and Chappelle, discovered on the 23d of November, the exact location of 
the famous Sandinista stronghold, EL CHIPOTE. Major Rowell’s de- 
scription as reported to Brigade Headquarters is as follows: 


“CHIPOTE is a hill wooded at the top with several long thatched 
houses about two-thirds of the way up. A large amount of washing, laid 
out at one of the houses, immediately attracted attention, due to the size of 
the wash in relation to the number of houses in the vicinity. Immediately 
thereafter a number of men were seen running uphill toward a grove of 
trees. Three piles of freshly turned earth were seen at this house, evidently 
machine gun nests. Puffs of smoke from rifle fire could be seen from the 
houses. The planes immediately strafed the hill with bombs and machine 
gun fire. One hit was made close to one machine gun nest and four men 
were seen to fall. On circling to the east side of the hill, a number of 
puffs of smoke were seen from a small clearing. The fire was returned 
by the rear guns and all action in the vicinity promptly ceased. A number 
of rifle pits in addition to the machine gun nests noted above were seen 
around the houses on the west side. A little lower down the hill on this 
side there is a corral that contained about a dozen horses. This was also 
strafed with good results. After dropping the eight bombs on the two 
ships the patrol continued to the west. 


“It is estimated that there were about 200 men at the main positions 
on the west side of CHIPOTE and also there are a number of men on the 
east side. One machine gun was seen and there were two other holes that 
were probably machine gun positions. A number of fox holes were seen 
around the various buildings on the west side. A large long building near 
the top of the hill is probably a warehouse containing stores. Four known 
dead were seen resulting from our fire and there may have been other 
casualties not noted. The planes were found to have two bullet holes in 
one ship and six bullet holes in the other.” 


Thus through the unfortunate forced landing of Lieutenant Thomas, the 
attempted rescue by Lieutenant O’Shea, the O’Shea map, the flight of Major 
Rowell, and the ground reconnaissance of Lieutenants Gould and Chappelle, 
the elusive stronghold of CHIPOTE was at last definitely located. 


First Expedition Against El Chipote 


Having definitely located Sandino’s base of operations, plans were 
immediately drawn up to capture and destroy it. Sandino’s forces had been 
reported in many estimates as being from 200 to 500 men armed with ma- 
chine guns (2 of which were obtained from Thomas’ plane), automatic rifles, 
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rifles of all descriptions, dynamite bombs (made from sticks of dynamite 
obtained from raided mines) and machetes. This force was securely en- 
trenched on a mountain, the top of which would require strenuous efforts 
to reach even against no resistance due to the heavy underbrush and rugged 
nature of the ground. There appeared to be two probable methods of de- 
stroying this stronghold, first by an aerial attack alone, and secondly by a 
combined ground and air attack. The latter plan was decided upon as 
being more productive of results in that capture of a part of Sandino’s 
force might well be expected. , 


Accordingly, on December 19, 1927, a special combat force consisting 
of six Marine officers and 108 enlisted Marines under command of Captain 
Richard Livingston, cleared JINOTEGA via QUILALI for EL CHIPOTE. 
A second force under Lieutenant M. A. Richal, one guardia officer (1st Sgt. 
U. S. M. C.), forty enlisted marines and twenty enlisted guardia cleared 
TELPANECA for QUILALI to effect a junction with the column from 
JINOTEGA. From QUILALI, the combined forces supported by the air 
service were to operate against EL CHIPOTE. Both of these forces had 
contacts with Sandino’s forces on 30 December, 1927, before reaching 
QUILALI; Captain Livingston and Lieutenant Richal being wounded in 
the engagements, necessitating their relief by Lieutenant Gould and Gy.-Sgt. 
Brown, respectively. Lieutenant Gould reported his contact in the following 
message to the Brigade Comander: (See sketch of engagement. ) 


QUILALI, Nic. 
December 31, 1927. 


From: Commanding Officer, Special Expedition 
Against El Chipote. 
To: Brigade Commander. 


1. “At about 0930, December 30, 1927, while marching on Quilali, this 
expedition encountered a bandit force of Sandino estimated at 400 to 500 
strong on the Camina Real about 1500 yards south of Quilali. The action 
continued for about one hour and twenty minutes when the enemy was 
driven off. 


2. At the time the enemy force was encountered this force was marching 
in single file on a narrow trail along the side of a mountain sloped at an 
angle of about 45 degrees and the slope from the trail to the river, 100 
feet below us, was about the same. The river at this point was about 200 
feet wide and made a sharp turn to the west, the trail bending in the gen- 
eral direction of the river. The side of the mountain, and a hill directly 
ahead flanking the trail at the bend was covered with woods and extremely 
heavy underbrush. 


3. While approaching the bend in the trail, our point detected suspicious 
movements in the brush to the left of the trail opposite the turn. At the 
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same time, fire was opened by the enemy from positions on the right of the 
trail and from a point across the river, with machine guns, automatic rifles, 
rifles, pistols, dynamite bombs, and unidentified weapons, sounding similar 
to our trench mortars and mountain battery guns. Enemy guns and rifle- 
men were cleverly concealed, the riflemen being along the barbed wire fence 
on the mountain slope, each man behind an individual barricade of rocks 
piled around tree stumps about 15 inches high and wide. Although fire was 
commenced simultaneously from all positions by the enemy upon first ‘con- 
tact, it is believed that this was not in accordance with their plans as our 
examination of the trail further on, beyond the bend, disclosed that they 
had prepared positions where the trail passed through a banana grove and 
it is believed that it was their plan to allow the advance guard to enter the 
trail in the banana grove, and strike the entire column simultaneously. The 
discipline maintained, the morale, and the accuracy of the fire of the bandits, 
as well as the tactical disposition of their troops were far above anything 
displayed by them in any of their actions heretofore in this section and 
leads to the belief that they are receiving training instructions from sources 
other than Nicaraguans because of the up-to-dateness of their tactics. All 
enemy seen were garbed in clothing similar to our summer field in color. 
No prisoners could be captured because of the superiority of the enemy’s 
position and the fact that they removed their casualties with them. 

4. The bandit leaders were unknown and there were no mounts seen. None 
of our planes were present during the engagement but two planes arrived 
immediately after, strafed the hills in the direction given by us and de- 
parted. 

5. Casualties were as follows: Five Marines killed, six seriously wounded, 
seventeen slightly wounded. Two guardia killed, two seriously wounded. 
Bandit losses unknown, but believed to be heavy. 

6. Medical Officer considers it necessary that all listed as seriously wounded 
be evacuated immediately because of lack of facilities for proper care. 

7. Pack train badly shot up and scattered, report of losses of stores and 


animals will follow later. 

8. No losses of ammunition or weapons known at present. Check up being 
made. 

9. Check of ammunition expenditures being made. 

10. Further details later. 

11. Dead will be buried here. 

12. Captain Livingston was wounded immediately after action started and 


the undersigned has assumed command pending arrival of Lieutenant Richal. 


M. J. Goutp, 
Ist Lieutenant, U. S. M. C., Commanding. 
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Lieutenant Richal’s column encountered a more determined force of 
bandits as evidenced by the two successive engagements in the latter of 
which Lieutenant Richal was seriously wounded and Gy.-Sgt. Bruce (lst 
Lt. Guardia) was killed. Gy.-Sgt. E. G. Brown immediately assumed com- 
mand and took up a defensive position awaiting reinforcements. Gy.-Sgt. 
Brown’s report to the Brigade Commander is quoted as follows: 

QUILALI, Nic. 
January 4, 1928. 


From: Non-Commissioned Officer in Charge of Lt. Richal’s Column. 
To: The Brigade Commander, 2nd Brigade, U. S. M. C. 


1. At about 1255, December 30, 1927, while marching on Quilali, this 
expedition encountered a bandit force of Sandino, estimated to be about 
50 strong on the trail about 22 miles from Telpaneca. The action lasted 
about 25 minutes, when the enemy were routed and our forces proceeded 
toward Quilali. 
2. At the time the enemy force was encountered our forces were marching 
in single file, up a steep narrow trail from a creek or river (Name un- 
known to the undersigned), our point had just gained the crest of this hill 
when the enemy opened fire from a position on our left flank, at a distance 
no greater than 50 feet, with rifles and pistols. The bandits were well hid- 
den and at no time were more than three seen. The bandits were so sit- 
uated that to retreat all they did was to drop down the hill on the opposite 
side, which they did after about 20 minutes, being driven back by our point. 
3. By command of Lieutenant Richal, our point made an attempt to flank 
the enemy after their retreat by advancing to a point about 500 yards ahead 
of our column, but the flanking party could only get in a few long range 
shots, which damaged the enemy to the extent of three killed. 
4. Casualties: One marine wounded seriously. 

No ammunition lost. No cargo lost. No animals lost. 
5. It is unknown to the undersigned as to whether or not Lieutenant Richal 


submitted a report of this engagement. 
E. G. Brown, 


Gy.-Sgt., U. S. M. C. 
(Report of Second Engagement) 


QUILALI, Nic. 
Jan. 4, 1928. 


From: The Non-Commissioned Officer in Charge of 
Lieutenant Richal’s Column. 
To: The Brigade Commander. 


1. At about 1230, January 1, 1928, while marching on QUILALI, this 
expedition encountered bandit forces of Sandino, estimated at 350 to 450 
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strong, on the SAPOTILLAL HILL, about six miles northwest of QUI- 
LALI. The action continued for about one hour, when the enemy was 


routed. 


2. At the time of the encounter our force was proceeding along the trail 
in single file up the side of a mountain which was on our right or north- 
west flank. A field which extended for a distance covering nearly the whole 
column on the right flank. The hill was covered with pinewoods and the 


field with heavy brush. 


3. Our point had just turned a curve at the bottom of the above mentioned 
hill when Lieutenant Bruce ( GN) observed a movement and started to 
draw his pistols, when the enemy opened fire with machine guns, rifles, 
pistols, and dynamite bombs, from points all along the hill and field on our 
right flank. There were also a small amount of the enemy on our left 
flank that opened fire on our left flank and rear guard. On the hill the 
enemy were well entrenched, behind parapets thrown up and behind pine 
trees. The bandit forces were well disciplined, and when Lieutenant Bruce 
was killed, were able to rush our point and advance guard at the command 
of their leader, forcing our troops to retreat to a point 50 yards behind 
our Stokes Trench Mortar, where they took a position in line with our 
machine gun, which had jammed. There they established a skirmish line 
and held off the enemy until the machine gun was repaired and gotten into 
action again. The machine gun with the Stokes Trench mortar, and the 37 
MM Gun, which fired from a position in the rear of the column, gained fire 
superiority and routed the bandits. 


4. Our forces took up a defensive position on the hill captured and awaited 
re-inforcements from QUILALI, which arrived at 1415, January 2, 1928. 

5. The bandit leader was unknown, there were no mounts seen, and no 
aerial assistance, except that two planes appeared about ten minutes after 
the rout of the enemy and strafed the hills and the woods in the vicinity. 
One marine was killed, 1st Sergeant Thomas G. Bruce, (1st Lt. GN), two 
wounded seriously and two slightly wounded. About thirty dead bandits were 


found near the place of attack. 

6. Pack train was badly shot up and scattered, animals lost in action were 
fifteen. Animals strayed from scene of action, three. Total number of 
animals brought into QUILALI, ninety-nine. 

7. No loss of ammunition known at present. Both of Lieutenant Bruce’s 
pistols were captured by the bandits. 


8. Lieutenant Richal was seriously wounded about twenty minutes after 
the battle started. Gunnery Sergeant Brown assumed command immediately 
and retained same until the arrival of Lieutenant Hunt’s relief from QUI- 


LALI. 
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SHETCH SHOWING THE O/SPOSITION OF MARINE AND BANDO/T 
TROOPS AT THE BATTLE OF LAS CRUZAS — JANUARY 15/928 


9. Lieutenant Bruce was killed at the beginning of the action, his body 
looted and mutilated by the bandits, but later recaptured by our forces and 


buried on the spot; field burial regulations complied with. 
Epwarp G. Brown, 


Gy.-Sgt. U. S. M.C., N. C. O. in Charge 


Lieutenant Richal’s column was so thoroughly surrounded by the ban- 
dits that it was necessary to send re-enforcements from Captain Livingston’s 
column to their aid before a union of the two columns could be effected. 
These re-enforcements consisted of 43 enlisted marines under Lieutenant 
Hunt; the column then proceeded to QUILALI and joined Captain Liv- 


ingston’s column. 
At QUILALI an improvised landing field was constructed and the 
oe 


wounded evacuated by airplane to the Field Hospital ata MANAGUA 
effecting the evacuation of the wounded and bringing in necessary supplies 
Ist Lieutenant C. F. Schilt performed a daring and courageous feat for 
which he was afterward awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor.. Major 
Rowell, commanding the air forces made the following report of the circum- 
stances : 

“On 3 January 1928, two columns of Marines and Guardia Nacional 
of Nicaragua, comprising some two hundred men and three hundred animals 
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joined up at QUILALI, a remote mountain village in NUEVO SEGOVIA 
province. Both columns had been attacked by overwhelming numbers of well 
armed bandits operating in most remote and dense tropical jungle. Our men 
had suffered losses of seven killed and twenty-eight wounded. The presence 
of the wounded, a large number of animals, the limited provisions available 
and the circumstances attending combined to create a most serious situation. 
The Commanders of both columns had been seriously wounded and two 
Guardia officers killed. It was of vital importance to evacuate the wounded, 
who could not be carried over the difficult mountain trails without the gravest 
results, and to send an experienced officer to QUILALI to lead the column 
out. No suitable flying field could be constructed due to the difficult nature 
of the ground. In spite of the almost impossible conditions obtaining, Lieu- 
tenant Schilt volunteered to undertake the difficult feat of evacuating the 
wounded men by air. On the 6th, 7th, and 8th of January 1928, flying an 
02U airplane, equipped with DH wheels, he landed and took off ten times 
in the rough rolling street of the partially burned village and succeeded in 
accomplishing a most remarkable and vitally important mission. These con- 
ditions were so difficult that the slightest error in judgment or lack of 
skill would have resulted in a serious crash and defeated his purpose. On 
the eighth landing the tail skid assembly collapsed and on the ninth landing 
the center section struts bent badly, but Lieutenant Schilt continued his task 
with superskill and courage until it was accomplished. The plane was un- 
armed, not escorted on many trips and he was under hostile infantry fire on 
nearly every take-off. He carried into QUILALI, a relief commander for 
the column, one enlisted man and one thousand four hundred pounds of 
emergency medical supplies and provisions. He brought out eighteen 
wounded men, three of whom, the Medical Officer stated, would have died if 


not evacuated by airplane.” 


After all wounded had been evacuated, the column under command of 
Captain Peard, who had arrived by plane, cleared QUILALI for SAN 
ALBINO. Major A. Young with a force of sixty marines cleared OCOTAL 
on January 7th and, arriving at SAN ALBINO on January 11th, assumed 
command of all the forces there. Later, reenforcements brought the strength 
of the command to about 400 marines and Guardia Nacional. 


The type and strength of the bandit resistance encountered by the 
columns under Captain Livingston and Lieutenant Richal caused a revision 
in our estimate of the situation. Undoubtedly we had made an error in 
under-estimating the bandit combat strength. These engagements therefore 
caused us to proceed with the alternate plan, i.e., the destruction of CHIP- 
OTE- by an air attack, and then its occupation later by the ground forces. 


Destruction of El Chipote By Air Service 


General instructions were now given Major Young for his forces at 
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SAN ALBINO to keep in close contact with bandit forces in and around 
EL CHIPOTE, by aggressive patrolling, thus forcing the bandits to con- 
centrate on EL CHIPOTE where they would be subject to attack by our 
air service. 


On January 14th the Aviation force made a determined air attack on 
EL CHIPOTE, inflicting heavy damage on material and apparently severe 
losses to personnel. At the same time Major Young’s force occupied a 
position on SAN GERONIMO mountain which was on the trail to EL 
CHIPOTE and looked down into SAN ALBINO at a distance of about 
two miles. The position there was placed in a state of defense and the ap- 
proaches to EL CHIPOTE carefully reconnoitered. A few days later, an 
air patrol reported that EL CHIPOTE appeared to be deserted and that 
although flying low, the plane had not been fired on. Later reconnaissances 
showed, however, that detachments of outlaws were still holding the fortress, 
but that the buildings were abandoned. On January 26th the Marines and 
Guardia successfully reached the crest of EL CHIPOTE, the casualties in 
the operation having been but three men slightly wounded. 


Major Rowell made the following report of the air attack on CHIPOTE 
on January 14th, 1928: 


“Upon arrival at CHIPOTE, two planes, Major Rowell, leader, and 
Lieutenant Lamson-Scribner, escort, attacked the northern end of the moun- 
tain, and the other two planes, Lieutenant Weir, leader and Gy-Sgt. Munsch, 
escort, attacked the southern point. When Major Rowell made his first dive 
two rockets of some description were fired at the plane. After dropping two 
bombs and firing about 200 rounds of fixed gun ammunition, Major Rowell 
was forced to proceed to OCOTAL due to motor trouble. Lieutenant Lam- 
son-Scribner dropped fifty pound bombs in vicinity of warehouse with telling 
results. The planes continued bombing and strafing until about 1232 when 
all bombs and amunition were exhausted. Heavy machine gun and rifle fire 
was encountered during the whole attack. Several new entrenchments were 
observed. One bomb dropped making a direct hit on one of the houses. 
Upon the bursting of the bomb about fifty men ran from a house nearby. 
Gy-Sgt. Munsch immediately dropped another bomb making a direct hit in 
the middle of this group. Approximately forty-five dead were seen in and 
around the shacks on the hill. About twelve phosphorus bombs were dropped 
on the warehouse but due to the speed of the planes and the terrain satisfac- 
tory results could not be obtained. The majority of these bombs rolled down 
in a deep wooded ravine. It is believed a number of men were in hiding 
there and results may have been more than observed.” 


Occupation of El Chipote 


After the air attack of the 14th, Major Young’s force on the 19th moved 
on EL CHIPOTE to mop up and occupy that position. Although the results 
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attained by the air service were most excellent, yet it did not completely rout 
the bandits and drive them from EL CHIPOTE (aerial reconnaissance on 
19th reported EL CHIPOTE abandoned) (note that aerial reconnaissance 
alone should not be accepted as evidence of non-existence of enemy forces; 
grounds reconnaissance must support air reconnaissance—Ed.) The reports 
rendered the Brigade Commander by Major Young on the operations against 
EL CHIPOTE are of such length that their inclusion in this paper would 
make it of too great length. A very good picture of this phase however is 
presented by Lieutenant Kenyon (who commanded the 20th company under 
Major Young) in the following report: 


“On 19 January, 1928, the 20th company moved from SAN ALBINO 
to a position about five miles east by north from SAN ALBINO and 
southeast of the position occupied by the 45th company. Four days rations 
were carried by mule train. The verbal instructions at the time were to 
occupy successive positions directly in the line of approach to EL CHIPOTE. 
Aerial reconnaissance of same date reported EL CHIPOTE abandoned. 


On the morning of January 20th, I left my company headquarters with 
a reconnaissance patrol of five squads to verify the report of the air force of 
day before. Due to lack of knowledge of trails my patrol went to the left 
of direct trail and approached the heights of SANTA ROSA from the road 
leading to JICARO. We proceeded at good rate of march and placed rifle 
grenades in places in road that looked favorable for ambush. At about 12 
noon we were on the open places on the heights proceeding up hill on the 
side of a sharp ridge that was well cleared off. I was walking abreast with 
Gunnery Sergeant Brooks ahead of the point when fire broke out from con- 
cealed places on the crest from what sounded like one machine gun and a 
section or platoon of rifles at a range between two hundred and three hun- 
dred yards. The members of the advance party immediately took cover as 
was available on the slope. All rifle fire was held up by my orders until the 
enemy could be seen. All rifle grenades were placed in firing range of the 
machine gun nest and automatic rifles trained on the areas where smoke was 
spitting. The bandits maintained their fire for about twenty minutes. The 
rifle grenadier beside me was shot through the fleshy part of both buttocks 
with flank fire. When the enemy began to thin all marines were ordered to 
pursue. Only a few of the retreating men were seen jumping into the brush 
as they fled from their position. No dead or wounded were found. 


Due to the cliff like sides of the knife ridge where that skirmish occurred, 
it would be easy for wounded to escape detection or dead to be concealed. 
The plane observers two days later reported vultures eating four bodies near 
the location of the contact. A prisoner captured in EL CHIPOTE reported 
three killed and five wounded including Maradriaga who ambushed Lt. 
Richal’s column and Captain Livingston at QUILALI. 
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Our column pursued into and beyond SANTA ROSA and stayed there 
for the night while the wounded man was returned and preparations made 
to bring up the company train at daybreak. On January 21st the company 
train was moved up and the outposts occupied the low ridge encircling 
CHIPOTE. On January 22nd the ration was exhausted and the command 
subsisted on forage with the exception of sugar and a limited amount of 
coffee and hardtack from then until returning to SAN ALBINO. There was 
ample native coffee, beef, beans and fruit. On the same day the Commanding 
Officer of the Expedition arrived and accompanied a ration foraging party 
on the base of CHIPOTE. Two bombs were fired from the heights above, 
followed by one or two rifle shots, but all was beyond range. On January 
23rd, I extended my line of outguards in the forenoon to observe roads and 
river crossings leading to CHIPOTE. In the afternoon, in company with 
the battalion commander, the 20th company crossed th MURRA RIVER 
and occupied an enemy storehouse, filled with provisions, on the base of 
CHIPOTE and left an observation group in a house on the other side to 
remain until quartering and messing arrangements were completed. 


The outpost was fired upon by snipers at approximately five hundred 
yards. Private Hagerman of the observation group was shot in the hand 
and Private Ingles, leading a ration party back to the observation post, was 
shot through the forearm. The observation group and ration party were 
withdrawn and the entire company quartered near and in the storehouse for 
the night. Several scattered rifle shots were fired during the late afternoon 
by the enemy and a few bombs exploded but none near the company position. 
I had my company train moved up just after dark, fox holes were dug on 
the steep slopes and all men made as secure as possible from sniping during 
the night. 


On January 24th, one section of the 8th machine gun company arrived 
at about 10 a. m. in command of Lt. Clark. The day was spent in recon- 
naissance and making preparations to move toward the position known as 
the main fort. In the late afternoon and early evening, a reconnaissance 
patrol accompanied by the Battalion Commander moved up the mountain and 
destroyed an enemy observation post with a large supply of corn after the 
position had been bombed by the STOKES mortar. It was freshly aban- 
doned. The 45th company and 8th machine gun company arrived before dark. 


On January 25th, the 20th company accompanied by one machine gun 
and STOKES mortar under Lt. Clark from the 8th machine gun company 
proceeded in combat formation on the left side of the MURRA RIVER to- 
ward the fort. The 45th company moved along the right bank as far as the 
road lasted. An entrenched and scantily fortified position one mile below the 
fort was found abandoned. The fort was bombed with mortar and found 
abandoned at 1 p.m. The machine gun saddle and many other saddles and 
odd pieces of American equipment taken from the two ambushes near 
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QUILALI were found in the fort along with a considerable amount of 1927 
issue expended 30-30 ammunition and pieces of flying machine tools. 


On January 26th, a combat patrol of the 20th company accompanied by 
the mortar and machine gun in company with the Battalion Commander 
pushed completely to the top. Various barricaded buildings and two large 
hastily constructed buildings were found freshly abandoned. A freshly 
butchered beef was found hanging near the house said to have been the head- 
quarters of General Salgado and a chicken still limp and undressed was on 
the floor of the quarters near the fireplace. When the column reached the 
top of the cleared area at the barracks, a camp smoke was seen in the thickly 
wooded area above. A light rain was then falling. The mortar was trained 
on the camp fire. The rain ended abruptly and the column penetrated the 
highest wooded positions of EL CHIPOTE to find what could safely be 
estimated as the tracks of fifty or more men leaving the bombed area in all 
directions. The tracks were fresh on the rain-wet leaves. An outpost was 
left at the barracks overnight to watch for enemy stragglers. It consisted of 
the machine gun, the mortar and two squads of infantry. Lt. Clark caught 
one straggler who was turned over to Lt. McDonald of the guardia in the 
evening to lead him to what was said to be the private quarters of Sandino. 
The 45th company and guardia company arrived at the fort during the day. 


On January 27th, I made a reconnaissance of the valley area and com- 
pleted the destruction of every enemy storeroom in the immediate area and 
captured five mules and five horses from a pasture said by muleros to be 
that of Sandino. Preparations were made to move toward QUILALI the 
following morning. The 45th company returned to our last camp and 
guardia left on special patrol. On January 28th, the entire company and train 
accompanied by the Battalion Commander proceeded to QUILALI where it 
camped for the night and found the landing field dug with pits to wreck 
incoming planes. The pits were filled. On January 29th, the company and 
train proceeded in the direction of SAN JUAN with slow progress due to 
no guides and bad trails. A camp was made for the night on a height near 
TEOSINTAL creek about five miles above QUILALI. At night went on 
a special patrol to run down a bandit rumor. Took three squads. Left at 12 
M. and returned at 8.30 A. M. following day. The patrol was accompanied 
by Lt. Clark and the Battalion Commander. No results. On January 30th, 
broke camp after noon meal and was proceeding to SAN JUAN when plane 
dropped message and course was directed toward SAN ALBINO. Arrived 
SAN ALBINO in excellent condition relative personnel and material at 


10 P. M.” 


The operation against EL CHIPOTE resulted in the destruction of the 
fortified base which Sandino had established. His forces still remained in 
the field and they naturally became our objective. 


NOTES ON STAFF ACTIVITIES OF THIRD BRIGADE, 
U. S. MARINE CORPS, SERVING IN CHINA 


By BriGADIER GENERAL SMEDLEY D. Butter, U. S. Marine Corps 


Eprror’s Note: 
These “Notes on Staff Activities” are extracts taken from General 


Butler’s Final Report as Commanding General of the Third Brigade, U. S. 
Marines on Expeditionary Duty in China. They are presented merely as 
“Notes” without any attempt to preserve continuity or to represent the com- 
plete Report. We regret that space is not available to reproduce this full 
and interesting Report in its entirety. 


B-1 Section 


PERSON NEL—Considering the large complement of the Brigade and the many 
calls made upon Headquarters, Marine Corps, from sources other than the 
Third Brigade, we have been extremely fortunate in the matter of replace- 
ments. 

When the question “to withdraw or not to withdraw from China” became 

an issue, it was realized that Headquarters, Marine Corps, could not be so 
liberal with replacements, and the approval of Headquarters of the policy of 
placing weak companies in an “inactive status”, which permitted the main- 
tenance of combat organizations at full strength rather than many weak ones, 
was a very material assistance to the personnel problem. 
PromoTions—An independent brigade, serving on shore on expeditionary 
duty as a unit of a fleet, has many transfers and often the units and organi- 
zations are widely separated. Control of all promotions by Brigade Head- 
quarters simplified and caused a more even distribution of promotions. Prior 
to establishment of Brigade Headquarters, the Fourth and Sixth Regiments 
made promotions in accordance with Tables of Organization and disregarded 
the instructions contained in the Marine Corps Manual. All men so promoted 
were later reduced. Brigade Headquarters and certain special troops require 
the services of the best men obtainable. A competent man will have a fair 
chance for promotion within an organization, but when the few non-commis- 
sioned officer billets that are allowed a Brigade Headquarters are filled, it is 
to the disadvantage of a competent man to remain in Brigade Headquarters 
without a chance for promotion. A Brigade Commander wants an efficient 
Brigade and is responsible to Headquarters, Marine Corps, for that efficiency. 
If he wants competent men to maintain that efficiency he must reward them. 
This he does by robbing the units of certain promotions and attaching them 
to Brigade Headquarters. Many commanders allow the unit commander the 
promotion and then assign the promoted man to Brigade Headquarters for 
temporary duty. This is worse that denying the unit the promotion. Brigade 
Headquarters can not do otherwise unless they control the promotions and see 
that the total within the Brigade is not exceeded. 
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INsPEcTIONS—An additional administrative staff section is established if an 
officer other than an assistant adjutant and inspector is assigned duty as B-1, 
namely, inspector’s section. An assistant adjutant and inspector, due to his 
status as such, is desirable to make and conduct special investigations, but 
except for special inspections and accounts, inspections within the Brigade 
should be made by all or any members of the staff. 

Lrecat—B-1 Section can handle legal work through the chief of section and 
the brigade adjutant up to a certain limit, and then it requires the constant 
personal attention of one officer, a law officer. 

On every expedition there are many claims presented, involving injury 
and damage to persons or property, which could be settled immediately and 
at great saving to the government, if a fund were available from which claims, 
not to exceed a certain amount, could be settled on approval of the expe- 
dition commander. This is especially applicable to China. One claim, which 
when finally settled, will cost the government about $1,000 Mex., could have 
been settled to the satisfaction of all parties concerned in August 1927, when 
the accident occurred, for less than $400 Mex. 

It is an actual fact, based on experience of this Brigade and that of the 
Asiatic Fleet during its entire history in the Orient, that such a fund would 
save the government thousands of dollars and establish a prestige that would 
bring credit to our forces. 

The law officer should be well versed in military and naval law and 

procedure, and also, should be an officer of mature years, with considerable 
service, and with a good knowledge of discipline, as through the medium of 
courts-martial records and claims, much information is obtainable as to the 
state of discipline in a command. 
DasciPpLINE—Discipline is a very important function of B-1. By means of 
court-martial records, military police reports as to conduct of men on liberty, 
actual inspection of areas frequented by men on liberty, conference with the 
provost marshal, and punishment reports, B-1 formulates recommendations 
that will tend to maintain a high state of discipline. 


When two or more units are stationed at the same place, the unit com- 
mander is responsible for the discipline of his unit, but when a unit shows 
evidence of lack of discipline, the brigade commander must assume the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining strict discipline within the entire force. 


Most Marine expeditions serve in countries where clean, wholesome 
amusements and recreation are few and great temptations exist for “wine, 
women and song” with the attendant consequences. This fact should call for 
liberal and proper expenditures toward recreations and amusements under 
military control. The usual regimental or unit funds are not sufficient and 
some appropriation should be made available for this purpose, especially in 
view of the fact that Recreation Enlisted Mens’ Funds, which were grossly 
inadequate, will be no longer available. 
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Pay—Each unit sent on expeditionary duty should have its complete pay 
section. Should it be advisable to combine the pay sections of two or more 
units into a Brigade Section, this may be done. The Pay Department of the 
Third Brigade has worked very short handed ever since its arrival in Tientsin. 


MepicaL DEPARTMENT—A naval medical officer of proper rank and expe- 
rience should be designated for duty as Brigade Surgeon when a Brigade is 
organized. 


A Brigade Hospital must be established at once in order to take proper 
care of the sick. Additional medical personnel, both commissioned and en- 
listed, should be assigned to the Brigade for this duty. It is not advisable to 
take the regimental personnel for this duty and thereby reduce the regi- 
mental medical personnel to almost zero. 


Unit commanders should require the company commanders to take a 
keen, lively interest in the health of their men. Such interest, with proper 
guidance, can prevent much sickness. The marked reduction in percentage 
of sickness for the winter of 1928 as compared with the winter of 1927 is 
partly due to greater interest in preventive measures on the part of Brigade 
Headquarters and medical officers, and to the fact that the men had expe- 
rienced one winter here and knew better how to take care of themselves. In 
this connection, there should be sufficient medical personnel to assign one 
officer to the important duty of sanitary officer. 


The Brigade Medical Section has been placed under the B-1 Section 
rather than B-4, as in the Army, as the care of sick, hospitalization and 
evacuation, deals entirely with personnel and is in constant touch with the 
B-1 Section. 


In a division or corps, where hospitalization and evacuation are greatly 
dependent on transportation, the surgeon is perhaps properly placed under 
B-4, but our experience has led us to believe that efficiency is increased by 
making the Brigade Surgeon a part of the B-1 Section. 


Provost MAarsHAL—A military police company is an essential and necessary 
organization for a brigade serving ashore in a foreign country. If combat 
organizations are necessary, and if regiments and battalions may be called 
on for active service, then they should not be reduced by detailing men from 
those units for military police duty. 

The Provost Marshal is the commanding officer of the military police 
company, the chief of police, and the police judge, in that he makes the pre- 
liminary investigation of all matters connected with the conduct of officers 
and men on liberty. 

Military police duty should not be rotated among infantry companies. 
It is considered essential that one organization remain assigned on this duty 
over a considerable period. 
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BricADE ExcHANGE—Arrangements should be made prior to departure 
from United States for establishment of an exchange upon arrival at desti- 
nation. Delay in establishing an exchange causes the organization of clubs 
by non-commissioned officers and others which results in much “chit” signing 
and consequent indebtedness to local establishments for items that should 
be furnished by an exchange. 


Most unit and organization commanders take cash donations, when leav- 
ing posts in United States, as their share. It is considered more advisable, 
in most cases, to take post exchange supplies which are often unobtainable 
at destination and, in any case, more expensive. 


The exchange officer at Headquarters, Marine Corps, should look out for 
exchanges all over the Marine Corps and assist them in purchasing and obtain- 
ing supplies. It might be well to establish on the East and West coasts of 
the United States an “Exchange Agency”, under a competent officer, which 
will handle all orders for supplies from all exchanges on foreign or expe- 
ditionary duty. 

A working regimental or organization fund of some kind is absolutely 
essential to morale. If a more liberal policy existed in regard to Exchange 
Loans, and if exchanges could be immediately established on transports, con- 
ditions in this respect would be greatly improved. 

Our uncertain status in China was a deterrent factor in the accumulation 
of an adequate stock of merchandise but a solution was arrived at whereby 
all merchandise was handled on consignment basis. All merchandise was sub- 
ject to immediate return to the consignors with no responsibility to the ex- 
change except for the amount sold. This permitted a full distribution of 
profits and an immediate closing of the exchange. 

The success of a Recreation and Exchange Building and its activities as 
a strong moral influence in this Brigade has proved conclusively the necessity 
for available funds to initiate similar institutions, as soon as an expeditionary 
force lands and the military situation permits, in every Marine Corps expe- 
dition. It has reduced to a minimum the offenses committed by men on 
liberty involving drunkenness and evils resulting from incontinence and, had 
we been able to initiate it immediately upon our arrival in Tientsin, would 
have effected an even greater saving in morals, health and money. 


Reticious—A Brigade Chaplain should function in the same manner as any 
other staff officer, that is, under the control of the chief of staff and with the 
cooperation of all the staff when needed. 

Many chaplains judge their success by the number of men attending divine 
service on Sunday. This is fundamentally wrong and chaplains assigned to 
duty with expeditionary forces should be instructed as to their work and 
given a general outline of their mission. 

Some chaplains are lost unless they have athletics, amateur theatricals, 
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library, and so forth, under their charge. If they are better qualified for this 
work than others, well and good, otherwise let them devote themselves to con- 
structive work in their own department, namely, the Department of Faith and 
Morals. 

A Chaplain should be allowed a small monthly fund to defray expenses 
incident to his work. This was done in this Brigade by donation from unit 
funds, prior to establishing the Brigade Exchange, and afterwards, from Ex- 
change Funds. The total amount was small, about $20.00 Mex. 


WELFARE AND RECREATION—A Recreation Center in the center of the liberty 
area most frequented by the men is a great asset. This should be controlled 
and operated by the Brigade. 

Company Commanders should be encouraged to take their entire com- 
panies on sight-seeing trips and should be directed to fight the evils of wine, 
women and dope by personal talks with their men. 

Strict and rigid enforcement of orders regarding prevention of venereal 
diseases should prevail. 

During extremely hot weather a rest camp in a different locality reduces 
sickness and affords diversion. 

Garrison mess gear should be included in the original supplies sent with 
an expedition, to be used only if the duty becomes more than temporary and 
similar to garrison routine. Field mess gear is very unsatisfactory when mess 
halls have been organized and good mess gear does much to increase morale. 

A fund sufficient to take care of welfare and recreation work should be 
made available by law. It is a most important item. 


CoMMUNICATIONS—Permission was obtained to design and construct a com- 
munications truck. The most suitable vehicle for this purpose was a Graham 
one and one-half ton truck. The body in rear of the driver’s cab was enclosed 
with metal, and special compartments (lockers) were constructed on the out- 
side and inside. Two complete radio sets of standard design were spring 
suspended in a special frame work. There were four 200 ampere-hour bat- 
teries, a gasoline driven battery charging motor, and a blinker light. Suitable 
tools and spare parts were also carried. 


This truck, as its name indicates, made a complete communication unit 
capable of providing for all wants of the forward echelon of a brigade head- 
quarters in the field. It was equipped for radio communication with other 
units, for radio communication with aircraft, for local telephone service, for 
visual signalling by blinker, flag and panels. It was capable of being seif 
sustaining and absolutely independent for ten days. 

A Brigade, serving on shore, as part of a fleet, must have a communica- 
tion watch officer. Coding and decoding secret and confidential messages, 
routing messages to various staff departments and units cannot properly be 
assigned to enlisted men. In this Brigade the assistant Brigade Communica- 
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tions Officer, the Regimental, and Battalion Communications officers and one 
of the Commanding General’s aides, stood Brigade Communications watch, 
one officer being constantly on duty. This communications watch for both 
officers and enlisted men should be separate and distinct from message center. 

Communication equipment sent with original expedition, or furnished 
later on requisition, should be good serviceable equipment. Equipment fur- 
nished this Brigade from the United States was actually tagged by the in- 
voicing office, as faulty and unserviceable and, when received in China, was 
immediately surveyed and used for spare parts. 

We need a Marine Corps radio set designed for Marine Corps Expe- 
ditionary Work. The Army and Navy sets that can handle Commander in 
Chief traffic are too large for expeditionary work. Field sets SCR 130 and 
SCR 109, do not have sufficient power to maintain communication with the 
fleet. During summer months, in order to maintain reliable communication 
with Peking, sets were made from spare parts by the communication per- 
sonnel. 


Early conference between Brigade and Fleet Communications Officers 
regarding operations and material is highly desirable for efficient communi- 
cations. 


Code books should be supplied independent units. Naval confidential 
code should be in the hands of all United States Army Forces in areas likely 
to be in operation with Naval vessels or Marine Expeditionary Forces, or 
Army and Navy Code Book in possession of both. When Brigade Head- 
quarters was enroute to Tientsin, it was only after great difficulty and much 
delay that we could get through a confidential radio to the United States Army 
Forces in China, at Tientsin. We finally communicated by cipher device 
which is slow and not secret. 

Prior to departure on expedition, secure authority to handle Class E 
traffic (personal messages) by radio. 

Battery charging equipment should be furnished independent units. 

The allowance of telephones is not sufficient to maintain an independent 


Brigade and to use in a defensive situation such as confronted this Brigade 
in Shanghai and Tientsin. 

A board of officers familiar with communications should be detailed to 
draw up new Tables of Allowances for material and personnel. 

A Marine infantry regiment should be allowed Brigade equipment and 
personnel when operating independently any distance from its base of sup- 
plies. 

A Marine Brigade should be provided with more powerful radio equip- 
ment, approximately 500 watts, intermediate frequency, and 250 watts, high 
frequency, in order that reliable communications may be had over a range 
of approximately one thousand miles and such equipment should be designed 
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primarily by the Marine Corps to cover the wave bands of the Navy and not 
the wave bands of the Army as our sets are now designed. However, Army 
sets SCR 130 should not be discarded as they are excellent for battalion and 
inter-regimental net operations. 

A Brigade radio of new design should be mounted on one truck equipped 
for independent operations and so arranged that it may be removed from the 
truck instantly and operated from the ground. This truck should be equipped 
as a communication truck, and not simply as a radio truck, and should con- 
tain equipment for forward echelon of Brigade Headquarters, including 
visual, telephone, radio, message center, panels, pyrotechnics, and radio for 
aircraft communications, similar to the truck designed by this Brigade. 

Steps should be taken to insure a continuous supply of qualified com- 
munications personnel from schools conducted by the Marine Corps in the 
United States. The training of these men, particularly in radio, should cover 
both theory and practical operation of signal equipment. Units in the field 
should not be required to conduct schools for training of such personnel 
and dependence should not be made on the training of such personnel while 
enroute at sea as this has proven entirely unsatisfactory due to the lack of 
space, equipment being stored in inaccessible places, and the short period of 
time. 

Communications personnel trained at schools should be kept on com- 
munication duty for their entire enlistment in order to keep them in practice. 
If an emergency should arise these men could be quickly organized into an 
efficient communication section. 

The allowance of specialists should be increased for communications per- 
sonnel to encourage them to reenlist and it is recommended that the orders 
now governing specialists be modified so that men once qualified and retained 
on communications duty will not lose their specialists rating unless found 
disqualified or as punishment for breach of regulations. It is believed that 
men could be enlisted as qualified operators from civilian life under these con- 
ditions, thus furnishing operators at practically no expense to the Government. 

A standard type of telephone should be adopted by the Marine Corps of 
the latest Army Signal Corps design. Design motorized reel cars for tele- 
phone wire or procure suitable ones from the Army and make it standard 
equipment for a Brigade. 

Motorcycle despatch riders should be trained thoroughly in the mechanics 
of the motorcycle in addition to their duties as couriers. 


B-2 Section 


PERSONNEL—B-2 Section is allowed only one officer. This is not sufficient. 
In all countries where Marine Expeditionary Forces might operate, we are 
confronted with a foreign language. To gather information we must get 
much of it through second parties and that means going out after it. One 
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officer cannot possibly collect, evaluate and disseminate the information neces- 
sary. B-2 must have at least one commissioned assistant and very frequently 
he will require more than one assistant. This would depend upon the nature 
of the operations and the necessity for real, live, up-to-date enemy informa- 
tion. Any operation requiring a force of the size of a brigade, must be an 
important one and the actions and decisions of the Commanding General 
should be based upon correct and properly evaluated information. “Half- 
baked” and half digested ideas formed in the mind of a young and inexpe- 
rienced (in B-2 work) captain might create wrong impressions. B-2 should 
be a man of sound judgment, thoroughly grounded in all phases of his pro- 
fession, experienced in command, with a good working knowledge of all arms, 
and for these reasons should be an officer of field rank. 


Officers should have at least ten years military experience, with per- 
sonality and tact above the average, plus the military qualifications which go 
to make up any good officer. Enlisted men should have at least one year of 
high school. 

As it has worked out in the present operation, two officers of the four 
spend much of their time on liaison duties. This feature must be considered 
in connection with what at first appears to be excessive personnel. As a com- 
parison with the British service at Shanghai, the officer personnel of the G-2 
Section (British) included eight commissioned officers, the senior being a 
colonel. 

Motorcyclists have been invaluable for urgent intelligence observation 
and so forth, at distant points, and for other duties requiring urgent despatch 
of a man with special intelligence training. 

INTERPRETERS—Reliable interpreters, who in a limited way also acted as 
agents, functioned under the B-2 Section. 


Lia1ison—Effective liaison was maintained with the British, Japanese, French, 
and Italian military authorities ; also, to a limited extent, with the local police 
departments of the different concessions as well as the Chinese native city 
police. The above statement is only intended to mention agents with whom 
there was a certain degree of information exchanged. 

The regimental intelligence officers of the Sixth and Twelfth Regiments 
were assigned additional duties in the B-2 Section. This was found advan- 
tageous to both the Brigade and the Regiments. Under existing conditions 
Regimental Intelligence Officers had considerable spare time from strictly 
Regimental intelligence duties. Consequently by utilizing them in the B-2 
Section, they were of great assistance, and could keep their regiments posted 
on last minute information with the least loss of time. These officers also 
received valuable training in the operation of a Brigade Intelligence Section. 
Duties were so arranged that in case of either or both regimental intelligence 
officers taking the field, this work in connection with the Brigade would 
automatically fall to another individual capable of carrying on the work. 
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Tanks of Third Brigade at Tientsin 
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French Annamite Soldiers Guarding a Barricade at Tientsin 
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Japanese Armored Car at Shanghai 
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Mars—This work was placed under B-2 rather than with the Engineers. 
Experience during nearly two years has demonstrated this arrangement to 
be a highly satisfactory one and it is recommended for Marine Corps Brigade 
acting alone rather than adherence to U. S. Army tables of organization. 


An officer should be detailed at Headquarters, Marine Corps, in charge 
of “Intelligence”, with the necessary assistants, commissioned and enlisted. 
The duties of this officer should be to compile maps of probable areas of 
operations of the Marine Corps, and keep them in such quantity that when 
an expeditionary force is formed, maps will accompany orders from Head- 
quarters to the unit ordered to take the field. There are available in Wash- 
ington the files of O. N. I. and M. I. D. which could be supplemented by 
material gathered by officers of the Marine Corps, who might be stationed in 
various parts of the world. Also monographs and photographs of ports, or 
landing places, could be furnished in time. 


PHOTOGRAPH Y—Due to the desire for “Secrecy” in much photographic work, 
this function was absorbed by the B-2 Section, and on account of centralized 
control and supervision being made easier it is recommended that in future, 
the photographic detail be included as part of this staff. 


B-3 Section 


OperaTions—During the entire period of the Third Brigade duty in China 
we have engaged in no active combat operations against an enemy. Both in 
Shanghai and Tientsin our troops have been on the alert, manned outposts, 
established detached posts and been actively engaged in internal security and 
patrol duty but all these activities were engaged in only at a time, or during 
a period, when large numbers of Chinese troops were in the vicinity and their 
attitude toward foreigners or existing local government was an uncertain 
quantity. 

The work performed by the Aircraft Squadrons was excellent and after 
the pilots had a few days of the work, turned in excellent and accurate reports. 
This period demonstrated very clearly that all pilots are not good observers 
and it is believed more attention should be paid to training pilots in the 
duty of observation. 


TRAINING—The primary object of all training has been preparedness for the 
immediate mission which might arise in China. Usual routine training and 
field problems have been carried out by units of the Brigade. In addition, 
special emphasis was placed on mobility and carrying out of plans which 
would insure instant, coordinated action in an emergency. 


Troop MovEMENTS—Troops have been moved by marching, by motor trans- 
port, by lighter, by ship, by rail, and by airplane. Insofar as pertains to per- 
sonnel, all movements have been initiated and completed without confusion, 
due to close cooperation between B-1, B-3, and B-4 section. 
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PLans—Plans were prepared for every possible emergency and were revised 
from time to time in accordance with the strength of the Brigade. 

The Fourth Regiment at Shanghai had plans for the local situation and 
to evacuate all or any part of the regiment on a moment’s notice. In Tientsin, 
plans covering all emergencies were prepared, published, and tested to prove 
their functioning. 


CoMMUNICATION—Field Communications were used in all field problems. 
Extensive tests made between ground and airplane with radio communica- 
tion met with exceptional and unusual success. The entire aircraft squadron 
was controlled from the ground by radio and assigned missions without re- 
course to any other method of communication. From over their own landing 
field, planes maintained communications with Peking, about 115 miles dis- 
tant. The radio truck, previously described, operated with the planes while 
the truck was moving with a column at 12 miles per hour. 


B-4 Section 


ORGANIZATION—It is quite apparent that Headquarters, Marine Corps has 
failed to consider the question of supply in assigning one major only to the 
B-4 section. An independent brigade must obtain supplies by requisition or 
purchase; it must receive and store them; it must pay its bills and look out 
for its utilities. Whether this is done by farming the work out to regimental 
quartermasters or by organized units under the direct orders of Brigade 
Headquarters, nevertheless, B-4 must control them and it is more than one 
man can do efficiently. B-4 section has eight primary divisions—1l. Quar- 
termaster ; 2. Purchasing; 3. Disbursing; 4. Commissary; 5. Depot of Sup- 
plies (if not a depot, at least a Brigade property storehouse) ; 6. Munitions; 
7. Engineers; 8. Motor transport. To properly function and supervise the 
work of the section it will require—l B-4 Field Officer, 1 Assistant B-4, 1 
Disbursing and 1 Depot Quartermaster and Commissary—total 4. In an 
emergency, assistant B-4 could disburse. 


PurcHAsING—Purchasing has followed present method but has encountered 
many difficulties due to the different customs and business methods obtaining 
in Tientsin. It has, at times, been very difficult to impose our methods, par- 
ticularly on Chinese Merchants. The purchasing has, however, been widely 
distributed, bids being received from all responsible dealers, whether natives 
or foreigners. In general, competition has been keen and exceptionally good 
prices have been obtained; so much so, that after a short time it became 
clearly evident that many items of hardware and heavy material could be 
purchased more economically than shipped from the United States. This 
served a double purpose as it also enabled this department to completely con- 
trol the stock as to quantity in view of the always doubtful duration of the 
stay of the Brigade in China. 


DispurRsING—Disbursing has followed the present prescribed methods and 
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all disbursements have been made in local currency. This, at times, has been 
difficult to handle inasmuch as many firms carry their accounts in Taels and 
have declined to render their bills in local dollars, which immediately inter- 
jects the almost incomprehensible element of exchange. It should be pointed 
out in this connection that there are many monopolies in China and that the 
merchants are inured to their own methods and are therefore in a position 
to dictate their own terms. In has been extremely difficult under the inflexible 
regulations of government disbursing to do business in many instances where 
it was desirable to place our business. 

Disbursing should be concentrated in one office. Disbursing and pur- 
chasing must be controlled from the very start of an expedition, as accumula- 
tion of supplies by local purchase grows by leaps and bounds unless strictly 
controlled. 


Inability to pay rentals in advance, shippers declining to ship on Govern- 
ment Bills of Lading and to release stores prior to payment of carrying 
charges, have all tended to complicate the disbursing and purchasing situa- 
tion. Dealers frequently declined to submit bids in writing or enter into com- 
petition. The market was flooded with cheap imitation articles of hardware 
which were found unsuitable for government use. Competition being im- 
possible on both proprietary and non-proprietary articles, it was necessary, 
in many instances, to purchase direct from dealers handling suitable grades 
of material. These are a few of the many difficulties encountered in doing 
business under statutory regulations. 


Depot oF SuppLies—The Brigade Depot of Supplies was inaugurated on 
February 28, 1928, and abolished October 20, 1928. This department filled 
an urgent need in the Brigade. It not only coordinated the supply of the 
troops but reduced their impedimenta to a minimum, leaving them highly 
mobile and relieving them of a mass of administrative work which, in June 
of 1928, left them free for more important duties. It is believed that the 
Depot led to great economy in the issuing of supplies under close scrutiny. 
It reduced storage space and guard duties. 


In October, the Depot of Supplies was combined with the Regimental 
activities of the Sixth Regiment. This was done with a view to simplifying 
matters connected with any final withdrawal. Our actual withdrawal has 
proved that this was a mistake. Had the Brigade Depot continued to function 
to the final moment, we would have avoided considerable confusion in our final 
transfers and the Sixth Regiment Quartermaster would have been able to 
accompany his Regiment to the United States. Therefore, establish Brigade 
Depot Quartermaster on arrival and maintain to final withdrawal. 


Com MISsARY—Commissary functioned with the Depot of Supplies and after- 
wards, with the Quartermaster, Sixth Regiment. While the commissary sold 
only items of issue it was of great benefit to the Brigade in view of the very 
high prices of a great many commodities of like nature in Tientsin. 
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DELIVERY OF SUPPLIES FROM OuTSIDE SourcES—Tientsin, located as it is, 
some fifty miles via the Hai Ho River from deep water and two hundred 
twenty-five miles to the nearest port by rail, the delivery of stores has pre- 
sented a considerable problem. The rail haul from Chinwangtao, where 
a ship can dock, has proved to be, by far, the most economical, but for a large 
part of the time, impracticable due to civil war. The use of tugs and lighters 
has, of a necessity, been resorted to, but is subject to delay from weather and 
the necessity of coordinating the Brigade requirements with the local com- 
mercial operations. The available equipment was limited and entirely con- 
trolled by one company. The necessity for a light draft tug and a 250 to 
300 ton lighter has often been felt and would have been a valuable and 
economical asset to the Brigade, particularly during the time when the Air- 
craft Squadrons at Hsin Ho had to be supplied. The method employed for 
supplying Hsin Ho consisted of a tri-weekly refrigerator car, as long as the 
railroad operated, other times by motor truck or tug, and partially during the 
critical period, in June, 1928, by plane. 


BiLttets—The brigade was housed in Tientsin in leased billets. Billets were 
picked up and leases cancelled to conform to the strength of the command 
and while billeting troops is a great expense, every effort was made by read- 
justments and redistributions to keep the expenses at the lowest possible 
figure. 

Billeting officers with troops is often more expensive than providing 
separate establishments, as the officers take up considerably more troop space 
than the troops. In the early stages of an expedition to attempt to live as in 
garrison at home is an expensive and often unnecessary step. 

When it comes to a discussion as to which is the best type of building 
for use as billet, experience has shown that the warehouse type, with slight 
modifications has been most suitable and most economical. The billeting of 
men in dwelling houses, while more comfortable for the men, is much more 
expensive and undesirable from an administrative standpoint. 

The natural corollary to billets is the question of constructing canton- 
ments. A comparison of figures in this connection is interesting. The total 
cost for the year 1927 for rental, fuel, water, lights, and sanitary service 
was $294,647.24 Gold. It is estimated that a cantonment could be built 
for the accommodation of a Brigade of three thousand men at a cost of about 


$100,000.00 Gold. 

Not only would a tremendous saving be made in rentals at the end of 
five months, but concentration of troops would result in a great saving in fuel, 
water, light and motor transport expenses. The daily hauling incident to 
providing for troops scattered all over a city in billets is a very large item, 
especially in China. If troops are ordered on expeditions it is highly prob- 
able that they will remain three to five months. In a cold climate, like 
North China, build cantonments—if withdrawn within five months, the Gov- 
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ernment suffers small loss. If they remain beyond that period, then every 
month means a great saving to the Government and it is worth the gamble. 


SupPpLy PERSONNEL WITH AN EXPEDITIONARY ForcE—Usually the strength 
and complement of an expedition is based upon its employment in the area 
to which it is ordered, and it is very strongly urged that in case of a Brigade, 
the Brigade Supply and Depot personnel, with proper equipment, accompany 
the expedition. Should a small unit be built up to Brigade strength, the 
above should be provided at the earliest practicable moment. The point on 
which this procedure is urged is that a thorough reconnaissance of the situa- 
tion both military and with regard tg local procurement and replacement of 
supplies, should be made as early as practicable in order to establish a supply 
policy, to indicate to all units of the expedition, to Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, to Depot Quartermaster and supply points at home and abroad, the 
principles of supply to be applied to all classes of supplies furnished the ex- 
pedition and to make possible an automatic supply. 


The accumulation of supplies now being shipped to other points in the 
Asiatic Station and to Guam and the United States, would have been very 
materially reduced if Brigade and Unit Commanders had not been allowed 
to accumulate supplies or equipment not essential to their mission. Through 
local purchase or manufacture certain items can often be supplied cheaper 
than shipment from United States e. g., arm, chests and many other items. 
All requisitions should be carefully scrutinized and non-essential items elimi- 
nated. Company and higher commanders should use their intelligence rather 
than “allowance tables” in making requisitions. Many commanders, up to 
and including colonels, consider their units unfit for combat if they are not 
furnished with every item mentioned in the allowance table. Let the allow- 
ance table be a guide but remove the impression from officers’ minds that 
they must have all that the tables provide. 

As an example, on 15 February, 1928, Brigade Headquarters directed 
all units in Tientsin to report if they were prepared for field service and if 
not, to report deficiencies. Each unit took Tables of Allowance, deducted the 
amount on hand, and reported the difference as their deficiency. Then, 
when unit commanders were asked if they needed the reported deficiencies 
to go into the field and carry out any mission assigned, they replied in the 
negative and reduced their requisitions to almost nothing. 

If an automatic supply of certain essential, expendable items had been 
received regularly, say quarterly, then, when an item was required for use 
by a unit, it could have waited for the automatic supply or purchased actual 
needs, locally. 

It is essential, in order to move expeditiously, that we know the capacity 
of naval transports in personnel and material, whether or not they can 
carry motor vehicles on deck, and other matters of this nature. It would 
simplify the situation if these questions were decided in Washington and 
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made a matter of common knowledge rather than leaving it to the decision 
of the commanding officer of the transport. The difference in willingness to 
assume responsibilities has been very apparent among the naval transport 
commanders and it leaves the force ashore in the position of having to move 
certain troops and supplies and at the last minute being told that certain 
stores will not be taken, although on previous trips they were accommodated. 

An early canvass among local concerns for available war material which 
might be required in an emergency will often be of value. ' 

It is suggested that when an expedition has reached its destination, an 
officer be detailed by Headquarters, Marine Corps, to proceed to the place 
of operations and inspect the material and equipment that has been furnished 
from the various posts. A proper following up of this inspection would 
probably call for an explanation from somebody as to why unserviceable ma- 
terial was sent from other posts. Communication material, typewriters, 
motor transport and many other items very essential to efficiency are often 
“unloaded” on an expeditionary force by some officers desiring to get rid of 
unserviceable and poor material. 


Headquarters Organizations 


Marine Corps Training Order Number 10 is inadequate for independent 
brigade. Brigade Headquarters Company should be thoroughly equipped 
with material and trained personnel to function on arrival. 

The number of specialists and non-commissioned officers in Brigade 
Headquarters Company should be increased. Robbing regiments of their 
clerks and utility men is a bad practice, yet, Brigade Headquarters must func- 
tion and has no time to train men. 

Combining all Headquarters groups into one administrative organization, 
with only one overhead, would save many men and leave the Headquarters 
Troops available for their special work. In this Brigade, a combination of 
Brigade Headquarters Company, Special Service Company, and Engineer 
Company, would have been a most excellent move. It would have promoted 
efficiency and saved personnel. This would be a good idea for regiments 
to use—combine Headquarters and Service Company into one company, 
calling the various sections whatever you like so long as they are all under 
one administrative head. 

All mechanical and utility activities within the Brigade should be concen- 
trated in one area. Mutual exchange of work, personnel and equipment is 
advantageous to efficiency. Engineer Company, Service Company, Motor 
Transport Section, Communication Shops, etc., all together as one adminis- 
trative unit will effect considerable saving. 


PUBLICITY 


By CapTaIn JOHN H. Cratce, U. S. M. C. 


Marine Corps is the world’s best advertised and most widely press- 

agented governmental department, it behooves us from time to time 
to examine and overhaul our publicity organization just as we examine our 
organization and equipment in other branches with a view of bringing them 
up to date and fitting them better to meet the situations for which they were 
designed and carry out the missions assigned to them. Much water has run 
under the bridge since the present Marine Corps publicity organization was 
adopted. It is the law of life that things grow and develop and publicity 
organizations are no exception to the rule. Since the creation of the system 
in vogue in the Marine Corps an entire new concept of publicity has sprung 
up in the world of affairs, with the consequent development of an entirely new 
organization to meet its requirements. 


Di the almost universal though erroneous belief that the 


It is for the purpose of laying before the officers of the Corps a model 
for such an up-to-date publicity department for discussion and possible adop- 
tion that this article is written. All modern corporation and governmental 
publicity organizations, practically speaking, trace their descent from the 
monumental plan worked out in the first decade of the present century for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad by Mr. Ivy Lee. Since that time nearly every great 
corporate organization in this country and most governmental bureaus have 
provided themselves with organizations many varying widely in detail from 
the original model, but all of them designed upon the same principle and 
providing a news gathering corps capable of ransacking the organization for 
items and photographs of public interest, and a news distributing corps organ- 
ized for efficiency in giving out this information in such a manner as to pro- 
duce a favorable reaction in the public mind. 


Mr. Lee has since won recognition as the world’s highest paid publicity 
agent, and the story of his reputed interview with the Directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad when he was first asked to assume charge of the public 
relations of that corporation has become a classic. On that occasion he de- 
manded that if he assumed this function he be given supervision over a host 
of activities not ordinarily classified as publicity. Asked for his reason, he 
replied with a summing up of the doctrine of public relations and publicity 
which has seldom been excelled for comprehensiveness and brevity. “Every- 
thing that a public service corporation does and is”, said Mr. Lee, “is pub- 
licity. All its actions, beings, or states of beings are publicity. Publicity in 
its largest sense is the opinion in the mind of the public of this rallroad. In 
a word, its reputation”. If this is a true summing up of the doctrine of a 
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public service corporation, it is obviously even more true in regard to a branch 
of the Government. There are a host of actions, measures and regulations in 
the existence of a military organization which are primarily matters relating 
to internal administration and are seldom considered at all in the light of the 
popular or political reactions which they may bring about. All these, how- 
ever, form a part of the reputation of the Corps in the eyes of the people, 
the voters, and the taxpayers of the nation. 

For example it is essential to the morale of the Corps that its men be 
neatly and comfortably uniformed. It is essential that they be housed in 
adequate and comfortable barracks. It is essential that they be properly fed 
and properly trained. Measures to assure the attainment of these ends are 
taken with very little regard to publicity if any. It is nevertheless obvious, 
that although publicity is not the principal or even an essential consideration 
in connection with these matters, they do have a very material and important 
connection with publicity. For example, if the men are well and snappily 
uniformed the public will see and take due note of that fact. If they are 
housed in dignified and comfortable barracks the public will see these barracks 
and will be duly impressed and if the men are properly trained the public will 
know about it. Thus all these factors which are not ordinarily taken into 
consideration in connection with a discussion of publicity will be seen to have 
a publicity value and a very great one. 


There are indeed a considerable number of officers who believe that atten- 
tion to these matters is all that is necessary in matter of publicity. “Let us 
be so good that it will be self-evident to all”, they say. ‘Let us make our 
light so shine that it will be seen by all men and that all men will know that 
we are good without our saying it”. This faction believes that a proper 
attention to efficiency will bring its own rewards in public attention and pub- 
lic recognition and that if these matters are properly attended to no propa- 
ganda or public liaison organization is necessary or desirable. 


While the present writer has no desire to belittle the importance of pro- 
fessional efficiency or to assume the attitude that a good press agent is as 
important as a good Corps, still the imperative necessity of securing the best 
possible organization for the building of reputation should be obvious in the 
affairs of a Corps which depends for its very life on popular favor. It is 
well enough to say “If we are good the public will find out about it and give 
us due recognition”. But suppose they don’t find out about it? The answer is 
that they must find out about it if any public service corporation or any 
branch of the Government is to prosper. And it is to insure their finding out 
about it as quickly and thoroughly as possible that public relations departments 
have been developed and that the salaries of astute public relations counselors 
have run into six figures. 


As has been stated, the organization of publicity departments has been 
reduced to a standard practice in recent times by the larger industrial cor- 
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porations which admits of little variation. An examination for example, of 
the public relations department of the United States Steel Corporation reveals 
an organization that might be made to fit the needs of our Corps with 
scarcely any change. There is established at the central executive offices of 
this corporation a chief publicity adviser or counselor who works in direct 
personal contact with the President and the Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. This counselor is consulted on all actions of the Company before they 
are taken and his advice is sought as to the probable reaction of public senti- 
ment. He also passes on all circulars, advertisements, and every printed piece 
of material prepared at the direction of the company. He makes frequent 
trips to all of the larger plants and organizations and familiarizes himself 
with relations with labor and with local communities and gives advice in all 
matters which may have a bearing on the public reputation of the company 
even though such matters have no direct bearing on publicity. All announce- 
ments of changes of policy given out are prepared in this counselor’s office 
by members of his staff. No one who reads the newspapers can fail to be 
struck by the resemblance of the speeches of the late Judge Gary and those 
of the present head of the steel company, Mr. Schwab. The reason of course, 
is that though Judge Gary died and Mr. Schwab succeeded him, the press 
agent of the United States Steel Corporation remains the same. 

Connected with the main publicity office at the Steel Company’s executive 
offices, are smaller offices in each of the more important plants of the organi- 
zation. Each of these local offices is charged with the work of maintaining 
excellent relations with the local public and of duplicating on a small scale 
the work of the central office. In addition these local offices secure all the 
news of the plant in which they are located and send it forward to central 
headquarters for use in the general propaganda. 

There is no reason apparent to the writer of this article why an organiza- 
tion exactly parallelled to the one above described could not be placed in opera- 
tion to the great advantage of the Marine Corps. There should be a central 
office at Marine Corps Headquarters at Washington directly under the Com- 
mandant and working directly with him. The officer in charge of this office 
should be consulted as to the probable public reaction of every action taken or 
contemplated by the Commandant’s office and by Marine Corps Headquarters. 
He should be in constant touch with all of the executives of the newspaper 
and magazine organizations centering in Washington and his office should 
prepare all statements given out by the Commandant and by Marine Corps 
Headquarters. He should also be charged with the work of supervising and 
maintaining Marine Corps publicity organizations in all its posts and stations, 
and should make frequent trips all over the Marine Corps to gather news 
and supervise the working of his organization and get a first hand knowledge 
of conditions which can be obtained only by traveling and actual contact. This 
officer should have at his command a staff of writers and photographers ade- 
quate to the needs of Headquarters. 
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Organized under the command of this officer and working under his 
direction and supervision there should be a publicity unit in each Marine 
Corps post and station. These units should be duplicates on a small scale 
of the publicity office at Marine Corps Headquarters. The head of each of 
these Post Publicity offices should be an officer on the staff of the Post Com- 
mander and he should have under him one or more non-commissioned officers 
with sufficient training in news writing to assist him in preparing and sending 
out articles and stories calculated to popularize the post and to reflect credit 
on the Marine Corps. There exists considerable news material at every 
Marine post that it would be to our advantage to place before the public. 
For example, the doings of our athletic teams, rifle teams, social activities, 
etc.; activities of our Reserve Organizations and personal items relating to 
changes in personnel and promotions within the post. In addition there 
should be a non-commissioned officer qualified as a photographer equipped 
with moving picture and still picture cameras, together with a dark room 
and the necessary accessories. Officers in charge of such sections would be 
expected to know and keep in touch with editors of newspapers nearby and 
advise post commanders as to the public reactions on all actions taken and 
statements made. 


On Marine Corps Expeditions and with Marine Forces of Occupation 
this publicity section might be expected to reach its highest usefulness. A 
properly organized section with an Expedition for example, would be expected 
to keep in constant touch and in friendly relations with all the American cor- 
respondents in contact with the force. The officer in charge of such an 
expeditionary section would be chosen from the most experienced and capable 
available and would be capable of giving to the Commanding General expert 
advice on the public reaction to be expected from every event, announcement 
or policy. Such a publicity section with an expeditionary force would include 
at least two non-commissioned officers as news writers, and two camera men 
for movies and still pictures, as well as the necessary clerical help. The 
officer in charge would be expected to provide the central office of the Marine 
Corps publicity organization with a complete set of pictures, movies and stills, 
of every important phase of the work of the expedition. He would also 
be required to send in written accounts from day to day of the happenings 
together with suggestions and material for newspaper or magazine stories as 
they occurred to him. Included in the equipment of such a publicity unit 
would be a type setting machine and an adequate press all of which could be 
mounted on a truck of medium capacity and would be capable of following 
the expeditionary headquarters wherever it might go. The present Marine 
Corps Publicity Bureau would fit admirably into such a reorganized publicity 
system as a central training establishment and nucleus for schools. 


One of the burning questions in any discussion of a publicity organiza- 
tion or a publicity policy for the Marine Corps is where to get personnel. 
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In so far as the writer knows, there are only three officers in the Marine 
Corps who have had any newspaper experience. One of these is a Colonel 
and the other two are Captains. Obviously three officers are not enough, and 
it is imperative that any publicity system have newspaper men to work it. 
It ought not to be impossible in these days to send a few officers to school 
to learn journalism. There are a number of State Universities at which 
excellent courses in this subject are given and it is the writer’s belief that it 
would not be impossible to obtain a reasonable number of scholarships. It is 
also believed that assignments to such courses would prove highly popular 
and that thus a supply of young officers capable of maintaining permanently 
the good relations which exist between the Corps and the Press would be 
insured. 

Before assignment to such a course at a school of journalism, officers 
under consideration for selection should be sent to the Marine Corps Recruit- 
ing Bureau for a short period of instruction in regard to the publicity needs 
and policies of the Corps, and for indoctrination with the conception of pub- 
licity existing in the Corps. At the conclusion of the course in such a school, 
they should be re-assigned for a short period of post-graduate instruction. 


It is believed that the enlisted personnel necessary to operate this system 
can be trained at this Bureau in the course of a short period of years. A 
recommendation for a school system for the education of enlisted personnel 
as news writers, photographers, and printers have already been submitted to 
the Major General Commandant. These courses would supply graduates to 
the Service at the rate of not less than two per annum in each department 
named. So that within a very few years all of the larger posts could be sup- 
plied with enlisted personnel of the Public Relations Unit as described above. 
Also, a reserve of personnel and material could be maintained at the Publicity 
Bureau capable of supplying personnel and material for one or more units 
to accompany expeditionary forces at a moment’s notice. 











COMMUNICATIONS IN BUSH WARFARE 


By First LIguUTENANT RicHarp H. ScuHusert, U. S. M. C. 


fare’, it might more properly be termed “communications in bush 
warfare in Nicaragua”, as recent experiences in the Nicaraguan cam- 
paign will be dealt with. 

Perhaps one of the most important things to be considered in the forma- 
tion of any expeditionary force is communication, and in bush campaigns in 
a bandit infested area, such as the Nicaraguan campaign, none of its im- 
portance is lost. It is essential to have a method of communication that is 
rapid and reliable between outposts and headquarters and between the out- 
posts themselves. Bandit groups are comparatively small and with superior 
knowledge of trails are able to move rapidly and make quick changes of 
position. Any appreciable delay in the prompt relaying of information con- 
cerning bandit movements greatly decreases the probable value of the in- 
formation. 

In considering what method of communication is to be used, we must 
consider the topography of the country, the area in square miles which must 
be garrisoned and patrolled, the people with whom our forces are in contact 
and the condition and extent of the roads and trails. 


W esau THE SUBJECT of this article is “communications in bush war- 


It may be stated generally that it is practically impossible to maintain 
with any degree of permanence the ordinary lines of communication between 
elements. All combat elements and small garrisons are divided by hostile 
territory and telegraph and telephone lines where they exist are subject to 
continual interruption. Interference with telegraph lines in Nicaragua is not 
limited to cutting the wire. There have been several cases where long 
stretches of wire were cut out, rolled up and carried away. 

Taking all these things into consideration, there is but one method which 
can be used effectively in Nicaragua and that is the radio. 

Accepting the radio as the principle means of communication, the type 
of set must be considered. In the use of radio there are many obstacles to be 
overcome. One of them is transportation. The sets must be compact and 
not of excessive weight as they must be transported from place to place upon 
mules. The Nicaraguan mule can not carry a complete set as is now used in 
the Marine Corps. The sets must be water-proof and of substantial con- 
struction in order to withstand the tropical weather conditions and the rough 
usage to which they are subjected in transit. 

The set adapted for this work is the U. S. Army Cavalry Pack Set 
(Type SCR 127). This set does not require a supply of gasoline or oil for 
power unit, nor the charging of batteries. The range of this set is thirty to 
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sixty miles in Nicaragua, which is adequate for present location of garrisons 
using relay in one or two cases. This relay of messages does not delay traffic 
as the garrisons are made up as nearly as possible of different companies 
within a battalion area and the battalion headquarters are within range of the 
Regimental Headquarters. The establishment of battalion radio nets are 
therefore essential to relay messages, in addition to the official manner of 
handling traffic. 


The installing of a radio set (Type SCR 127) is a simple matter. With 
experienced men, the set can be put in operation within 15 to 30 minutes, and 
is used therefore as a patrol set, as well as the station set of company out- 
posts. The packing of this set on mules must be changed, as the set requires 
at least two of the small animals of Nicaragua; while one of the Army mules 
can carry the same load. Saddle equipment and also parts of the radio set 
are changed. For instance, the hand generator stand must be cut down as it 
extends down on each side of the small mule so far as to stop the animal along 
trails which are deep, sometimes causing the mule to be suspended in the air 
supported by the legs of the generator stand. The poles for antenna are also 
done away with, as these are too long for small mules, and are continually 
catching in the brush along trails. The antenna is usually secured to trees 
when patrol goes into camp. This type of set is giving good service for patrol 
work, but a set of lighter weight is thought more desirable. A type similar to 
the new U. S. Army battalion set (Type SCR 131) would be ideal if the 
transmitting range were increased to thirty miles. 


Other types of radio sets are giving good service, such as the high fre- 
quency (Type M. 1) recently purchased by the U. S. Marine Corps from 
Heintz & Kaufman Company. This set has given good results within the 
receiver and transmitter, but improvements on the power unit are needed. 
The noise of the gas motor is not desired on patrol work. The type (SCR 
130) has given excellent service. The Eleventh Regiment set (Type SCR 
130) at Ocotal, Nicaragua, transmits to Brigade Headquarters, Managua, 
Nicaragua, day after day, a distance of about one hundred miles, although the 
specified range of the set is about sixty miles. 


After the establishment of a radio station in the small outposts, supplies 
must be sent out to them from time to time, such as batteries and vacuum 
tubes. The repairing of sets is sometimes accomplished by sending a man 
out to the set. The usual way has been to send the set into headquarters 
where the repair man has tools and better facilities to work with. Radio 
repairmen are found among the operators who are ambitious, that is, they 
understand the principles underlying radio communication to the extent that 
they have often been able to replace transformers and condensers in the set 
with which they work and put it back in operation. 


Other means of communication are telegraph and telephone. The Nica- 
raguan Government has handled all telegraph traffic and it has been a great 
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help. It is surprising how many of the natives of the country can operate 
the telegraph key. The upkeep of telegraph lines is maintained by Marines, 
to a great extent, in bandit areas. The telegraph lines are in very poor con- 
dition in the interior of Nicaragua. There are few poles used, no insulators 
to speak of, and the wire along trails is tied to trees, using broken bottles as 
insulators. The wire in some cases consists of barbed wire taken from 
ranches nearby. 


The message center in bush warfare in Nicaragua is a busy place, as the 
native operators give the code clerk a job, even though the message may come 
in plain English language. Then, again, there are native telegraph operators 
who may know a little English, and such messages as refer to troop move- 
ments must be coded. 


Telephones are installed at Regimental Headquarters and at battalion 
headquarters. The mono-chord switchboard is used and lines extend to 
outposts within thirty miles. Patrols sent out can at times take a field tele- 
phone along and make use of the telephone lines that they are near. 


The runner section is localized at headquarters. There are no motor- 
cycle or mounted messengers. The native messenger is sometimes used for 
personal mail, but never for official despatches other than reporting a radio 
station out of operation or the reporting of wounded, transfer of the sick, 
etc. The native runner of the bandit forces is fast, and it is therefore 
important that communications in our forces double their speed, for a delay 
of two hours in a message is sufficient to lose a possible chance to close on 
the enemy. 





AMERICAN SUPERVISION OF THE 
NICARAGUAN ELECTION 


By H. W. Dopps 


peaceful change in party government. On that day General José 

Maria Moncada, the successful Liberal candidate, was inaugurated 
as President to succeed don Adolfo Diaz, Conservative. For this historic 
eleccion libre, United States supervision under Brigadier General Frank R. 
McCoy was responsible. Acting as personal representative of President 
Coolidge, in accordance with the Stimson agreement which ended the san- 
guinary revolution of 1926-27, General McCoy successfully superintended a 
large organization of American and Nicaraguan election officials to the 
satisfaction of both political parties. Conservative and Liberal leaders alike 
declared that the American supervision was fair and just, a most happy 
outcome to months of delicate negotiation. 

Rarely have so much thought and effort been applied to the mechanical 
task of conducting an election. Measured by the standards of our election 
machinery at home, the Nicaraguan poll, down to the work of the humblest 
precinct boards, was a model of efficiency. Yet the mechanics were but part 
of the job. By far the greater effort went to maintaining a pre-election atmos- 
phere of freedom and fairness for all parties and persons. 


C N JANUARY 1 Nicaragua witnessed for the first time in her history a 


The result was sufficiently close to demonstrate the shallowness of the 
charge that the United States, during the years in which the Conservatives 
were in power, had deliberately supported a small minority party because it 
alone was friendly to us. Of a total of 133,000 votes cast, General Moncada 
received a majority of 20,000 over don Adolfo Bernard, his Conservative 
opponent. Although election day fell in the season of heaviest rains, and in 
spite of bandit threats in the disturbed northern sections of the country, 
ninety per cent of those who had registered voted. Such a high registration 
and vote had never been experienced before. 


The election was the fulfillment of a most important item of the Stim- 
son agreement of May, 1927, between the government of Nicaragua and the 
rebellious Liberals under General Moncada. When Colonel Stimson arrived 
in Nicaragua in April of that year he found the country rapidly degenerating 
into anarchy. There seemed no hope that either side could within a reason- 
able time organize the country on a peaceful and orderly basis. Under the 
promise that the United States would supervise a presidential election in 
1928, Colonel Stimson prevailed upon the opposing leaders to declare the 
war off. This election was not merely to be “observed” by a few American 
representatives, but an American was to sit as chairman of every election 
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board—national, departmental and local—with a deciding vote in all electoral 
matters and appropriate police powers to make the supervision effective. 

Since the day of her independence Nicaragua’s story has been one of 
bitter feuds between Liberals and Conservatives, with the spoils of office and 
revenge the chief motivating factors. With the possible exception of a slight 
divergence in attitude towards the Catholic Church, there are no appreciable 
differences in principles or practices to provide a basis for choice between 
the two parties, but the average Nicaraguan is nevertheless a violent partisan 
of one or the other. In reality the two parties are much like two opposing 
gangs, and their political struggles can best be interpreted in terms of gang 
warfare. 

Measured even by our own standards, which admittedly are none too 
high, the 1928 campaign was therefore a dirty campaign; but appraised in 
the light of traditional Nicaraguan elections, it was clean and uneventful. 
While the party arguments consisted chiefly of personal charges and counter- 
charges, there was a marked absence of the customary intimidation, bribery 
and fraud for which the party in power at the moment is generally respon- 
sible. President Diaz as chief executive of the nation and titular head of the 
Conservative party cooperated fully with the American Mission. But his 
spirit of fair play involved him in serious quarrels with subordinate leaders 
who could not understand why the traditional advantages of the party in 
power should not be utilized to the utmost. General Moncada likewise in- 
sisted that his subordinates refrain from wrongful practices and work in 
harmony with the Americans. But since he was leader of the “outs” his 
attitude was a more natural one. 


The legal authority for supervision by the United States was contained 
in an executive decree promulgated by President Diaz on March 21, 1928, 
after Congress had refused to pass a transitory law containing similar pro- 
visions. Facing downfall through revolution, the Conservatives in 1927 
gladly acceded to the proposal for a supervised election in 1928. But once 
the danger of revolution had been removed, the prospect of a “free” election 
lost its attraction to some of the government leaders. By order of General 
Chamorro, who had been warned by the United States that because of his 
violent seizure of power in 1925 and 1926 he would not be recognized if 
elected president, but who commands a strong personal following in the Con- 
servative party, the passage of the necessary provisions was defeated in the 
lower house of Congress, although the upper chamber approved them. Leg- 
islation by executive decree thereupon became necessary to fulfill the gov- 
ernment’s commitments to the Liberals, who in 1927 had surrendered their 
arms and returned to their homes to await the verdict of the ballot box. 


The executive decree of March 21 suspended the normal election law 
of Nicaragua and authorized the new National Board of Elections to adopt 
substitute regulations with full force of law. Each of the two parties had 
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one representative on the National Board; the chairman was General McCoy, 
who properly possessed the deciding vote. In each of the thirteen depart- 
ments a departmental board with bi-partisan membership was organized 
under a United States chairman. In the same manner local precinct boards 
were established under the immediate jurisdiction of the departmental boards, 
in the ratio of one board to approximately five hundred voters. On each of 
the 432 precinct boards an American sat as chairman. These Americans were 
drawn from the enlisted men of the Navy and the Marine Corps. In addition, 
two Navy ensigns were assigned to the chairman of each of the 13 depart- 
mental boards, and ably assisted them in administering territory in which com- 
munication was difficult and transportation all but impossible. 


The departmental chairmen were United States Army and Marine offi- 
cers. General McCoy’s executive and advisory staff were also United States 
Army officers, with three exceptions. Like the departmental chairmen, they 
had been carefully chosen, knowledge of Spanish and previous experience 
with Latin peoples being among the required qualifications. 


Opponents of our Nicaraguan policy have criticized the employment 
of the military upon a mission of this kind. Army officers are said to be 
brusque and autocratic, and a certain percentage of army officers may indeed 
be. With respect to the Nicaraguan electoral mission, however, the present 
writer can say that he has served on other similar missions and that never 
has he found a group which individually and collectively displayed such a 
thorough understanding of their mission and such knowledge of Latin 
psychology and sympathy for the Latin viewpoint. General McCoy him- 
self was the soul of patience and courtesy. He willingly spent long hours in 
conversation with Nicaraguans of all ranks and creeds. No complaint was 
too frivolous to receive his personal attention. Meetings of the National 
Board, which could easily have degenerated into choleric recriminations (for 
Liberals and Conservatives generally have no political dealings with each 
other), were conducted with good nature and at least surface friendliness. 
With two exceptions all decisions of the National Board were unanimous— 
a creditable feat, as anyone conversant with Central American politics will 


agree. 


As the United States Government was at first determined that it should 
be a civilian election, the problem of personnel for the 432 local boards 
seemed the most difficult of all. No one knew how a sufficient number of 
Spanish-speaking Americans could be secured to serve as precinct chairmen 
and alternates. At best, such a large group of miscellaneous civilians would 
have been an irresponsible lot, attracted by the novelty of the work or by the 
pay, some with unfortunate habits, unable to maintain themselves and quick 
to succumb to malaria and other hazards of the rainy season in the jungle. 
Furthermore, the salary and transportation expenses of more than four hun- 
dred American civilians, as, if and when obtainable, appeared prohibitive. 
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The problem of satisfactory personnel was solved by the Nicaraguans 
themselves. On their own initiative both parties proposed that Marines serve 
as chairmen of local election boards because, they said, “the Marines are so 
much more impartial than the other Americans who come here.”’ While this 
must not be interpreted as any reflection upon Americans in Nicaragua, other 
than that some do become more or less acknowledged partisans, it was recog- 
nized that the Marines were a disciplined organization, each member of 
which could be held strictly accountable for his conduct. When our govern- 
ment was advised of Nicaraguan sentiment, permission to use the Marines 
as election officials was readily granted. Happily, the service of the enlisted 
personnel proved eminently satisfactory. It became necessary to remove but 
two precinct chairmen for misconduct, a gratifying record which could not 
possibly have been equaled had a miscellaneous civilian personnel been 


employed. 


The electoral regulations promulgated by the National Board followed 
in general the Nicaraguan law of 1923 which modernized the country’s elec- 
toral machinery. Five days of registration were provided and each prospec- 
tive voter was required to register personally in the precinct in which he lived. 
Full opportunity was given for challenges at registration and election, with 
appeal from the decision of the precinct boards in challenged cases. Since 
seventy per cent of Nicaraguan adults are illiterate the ballots were so de- 
signed as to enable a man to mark the party of his choice even if he was 
not able to read and write. Although illiterates had the right to request 
assistance in marking their ballots, few did so. This, together with the fact 
that complaints and contests generally had been settled before election day, 
enabled the voting to proceed expeditiously and uneventfully. ‘No case of 
disorder occurred in connection with the voting, in itself a record for 


Nicaragua. 


The weeks preceding the election were busy ones for the American per- 
sonnel. Scores of complaints were filed by both parties. Although it was 
obvious that many were based on groundless rumors, each one was immedi- 
ately investigated and the facts reported to the complainant. Dozens were 
found to be without basis in fact, but if the complaint was well founded and 
the fault lay with the American personnel, corrective measures were taken at 
once. If the trouble related to a government official, prompt representations 
and a request for correction were made to the appropriate government author- 
ity. The fact that the old partisan police, often more feared than the crim- 
inals they were supposed to suppress, had been replaced by the new non- 
partisan Guardia Nacional under American officers, simplified the police prob- 
lem and removed an ancient means of repression and abuse. Although 
countless disquieting rumors were investigated, it is to the credit of both 
political parties that at no time was any evidence of wholesale or organized 


fraud discovered. 
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Free use of the national telegraph and telephone services, which hereto- 
fore had been the exclusive perquisite of government propagandists, was ex- 
tended to Liberal electoral officials as well. Depositories of aguardiente, the 
national alcoholic beverage, were put under the control of the National Guard 
to prevent withdrawals for bribery or other illicit purposes. Sale of liquors 
was prohibited before and during registration and election days, a measure 
which did much for peace and order on these occasions. At the request of 
both parties, a red stain was adopted to mark the fingers of voters on election 
day to prevent repeating. In every precinct the voting was over before the 
fixed hour. The count of the ballots was made in the first instance by the 
precinct chairmen, whose reports were reviewed by the departmental boards. 
The final canvass was made by the National Board and involved no serious 
differences of opinion. 


The Conservative party, in power since 1910, came to the election torn 
by factional fights and supporting a compromise ticket. General Emiliano 
Chamorro and Dr. Cuadra Pasos, the party chiefs, are rivals of long standing. 
The former had used his full power to defeat the law in Congress giving 
control over the election to the Americans; the latter favored the fulfillment 
of the party’s promise of 1927 and was himself a candidate for the nomina- 
tion. Chamorro, unable to make himself the party’s nominee because of our 
government’s warning that he would not be recognized, selected a rich though 
politically unknown coffee planter to contest the nomination with Cuadra 
Pasos. After weeks of struggle the party united on don Adolfo Bernard, the 
sugar king of Nicaragua. He had never before been active in politics and 
is held in high respect by all. However, he did not take an active part in the 
campaign other than to contribute heavily to the party war chest. He is not 
a dramatic figure and the internal strife within his party plus the grievances 
accumulated against it during its eighteen years in power worked his defeat. 


General Moncada, the Liberal candidate, was general-in-chief of the 
Liberal revolutionary army of 1926-7, and as such negotiated the agreement 
with Colonel Stimson which brought the revolution to an end. His military 
exploits made him a natural contender for the nomination and he was chosen 
unanimously by the Liberal Grand Convention as the party’s candidate for 
president. He proved a sagacious leader on the electoral field as he had on 
the field of battle. 


Having suffered eighteen lean years under Conservative governments, 
the Liberal party workers forgot, for the duration of the campaign at least, 
their personal quarrels and concentrated their complete energies upon win- 
ning by legitimate means. On the other hand the Conservative party carried 
the burden of an open breach between its two national leaders and of innum- 
erable personal quarrels between minor chieftains. The Conservative party 
furthermore was in the unfortunate position of a party which though in power 
was unable to utilize many of the traditional methods of a government party. 
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In so far as President Diaz and the American supervisors frustrated the overt 
efforts of the government’s followers to employ unfair methods, the Con- 
servative party lost prestige with the voters. To an ignorant voter a govern- 
ment which could not favor its workers was not entitled to respect, and in 
the last days of the campaign a tendency to climb on the Liberal bandwagon 


became apparent. 


A word as to stories afloat that third parties, particularly those opposed 
to the intervention by the United States in Nicaragua, were denied places on 
the ballot and thereby were deprived of an opportunity to voice sentiments 
which might be embarassing to our government. There are two and only 
two political parties in Nicaragua. No third party able to maintain a con- 
tinued existence has ever appeared on the scene or has for a moment threat- 
ened the dominant position of the two historic parties. The war of 1926-7 
was between these two parties and the supervised election was a means of 
settling a two-party dispute and bringing peace to the country. In Central 
American countries it is not uncommon for politicians to undertake to organ- 
ize ephemeral third parties and sometimes to proceed so far as to put their 
names on the ballot. But the effort has generally sprung from a desire to 
use the new party for trading purposes or as a stalking horse to reduce the 
popular vote of one or the other of the two historic parties. Moreover, the 
Nicaraguan constitution provides that if a presidential candidate does not 
receive an absolute majority of popular votes ‘the election devolves upon 
Congress, and in this fact may often be found the reason for the sporadic 
efforts to inject a third party into elections. 


There was talk, early in 1928, of the formation of an autonomista party 
opposed to United States’ participation in Nicaraguan affairs, but nothing 
ever materialized. The local newspapers, with more perspicacity than some 
American observers have shown, recognizing the personal interests of the 
autonomista leader (who by playing both ends against the middle in years 
past found himself for the moment without a party home) laughed him out 
of court. After unsuccessful efforts to secure signatures to autonomista 
petitions (the papers reported that only two hundred signatures could be se- 
cured) the whole matter was dropped. 

Several months later the so-called Liberal-Republican party requested 
that the National Board of Elections grant it a place on the ballot. This 
group was organized in 1924 by Dr. Luis Corea who returned to Nicaragua, 
after many years’ absence in the United States, for the express purpose of 
running for president. In that year, however, Dr. Corea failed to gain ten 
per cent of the votes, which under the old electoral law of Nicaragua was 
necessary to establish his group as a continuing party. Between 1924 and 
1928 his party maintained only a paper organization and presented no 
candidates in the intervening Congressional elections. In the absence of evi- 
dence that there existed any public opinion seeking expression through a 
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Liberal-Republican party, such as might have been evidenced by popular 
petitions, newspaper support or statements of political leaders, the National 
Board of Elections ruled that in accordance with the precedent of Nicaraguan 
law Dr. Corea’s party should not be deemed a continuing party. Dr. Corea 
is not an autonomista, and his sudden resumption of interest in Nicaraguan 
politics in 1924 and 1928 (he had become an American citizen during his 
residence in the United States but resumed his Nicaraguan citizenship when 
he ran for president in 1924) has never been explained. 


The fact is that in the 1928 election the realistic voters of Nicaragua, 
recognizing that a free election was a call to fundamental party loyalties, 
refused to take any third party movement seriously, and held the contest 
within the old party lines. 


The problem of maintaining law and order was most acute in the 
northern jungle departments where life and property have never been as 
secure as in the rest of the republic. Banditry, which has always been more 
or less common there, prospered amidst the disturbed conditions of the late 
civil war and several roving bands still prey on the inhabitants. Sandino, 
whose shrewd publicity methods have rendered him a more important figure 
in the United States than at home, is the nominal commander of two or three 
small detachments which occasionally engage marine patrols but live by loot- 
ing their own countrymen. Asa result of bandit threats and more particularly 
in consequence of the cruel murder of a Liberal propaganda group by one of 
Sandino’s lieutenants, many rumors of general disorder arose and the citizens 
in the troubled area became greatly alarmed. At once Marine and Guardia 
forces were augmented and special measures were taken to prevent a repe- 
tition of the outrages. These measures were so successful that registration 
and voting in the remote departments were heavier than in 1924, the only 
year in which conditions had previously approached a free election. For 
this the Marines and Guardia deserve great credit. Their task was more 
difficult than anyone unfamiliar with jungle territory and the operation of 
bandit bands can readily appreciate. 


During the electoral period the enforcement of simple police regulations 
and punishment of criminal offenders in even the most peaceful departments 
became a problem of great delicacy. Deserved arrests for drunkenness, theft, 
assault, and sometimes even murder frequently brought complaints from the 
party leaders that law enforcement was in fact political persecution. If the 
offender happened to be a person of some local importance politically it was 
most difficult to convince his associates that his arrest was not for the purpose 
of discrediting their party. The members of the Guardia Nacional had there- 
fore to perform their police duties with the greatest care, avoiding in all 
respects the appearance of evil. It is to the credit of this young organization 
that charges of favoritism and partisanship were received about equally from 
both sides during the heat of the campaign. 
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The supervised election has provided for the time being a basis for peace 
in the century-old political feud in Nicaragua. When the result was known 
the defeated Conservative candidate promptly congratulated the victorious 
Liberal, an act of courtesy unprecedented in Nicaraguan politics. On inaugu- 
ration day precedent was further broken when the retiring President and the 
President-elect rode together to the inaugural ceremonies. President Moncada 
has promised the Conservatives that they will not be molested in life or prop- 
erty under the Liberal régime and that it will not be necessary for them to flee 
the country, as defeated leaders have usually done after a change of govern- 
ment. While many Conservatives are uneasy, indications are that the ma- 
jority will remain to test the President’s promises. 


Even if one election has not transformed the political habits of the 
people it at least has provided a physical exhibition of a new method of 
changing governments and should form a useful precedent for those Nica- 
raguans who regret the bitterness and irrationality of the traditional party 
struggles and who wish to eliminate the unhappy cycle of destructive revo- 
lutions. 


The article on “American Supervision of the Nicaraguan Elections” ts 
reprinted, by permission, from the April, 1929, issue of “Foreign Affairs.” 
The author, Mr. H. W. Dodds, served as Technical Adviser to the United States 
Electoral Mission in Nicaragua, and previously as Technical Adviser in the 
Tacna-Arica plebiscite. He is a Professor of Politics at Princeton Univer- 
sity.—Eb. 





PROFESSIONAL NOTES 
Target Practice 


the Marine Corps, and be prepared to meet the future situation when 

the war stock of calibre .45 pistol ammunition will be depleted, tests are 
being conducted at Parris Island and San Diego with the .22 calibre pistol 
as a part of the pistol marksmanship training to determine the advisability of 
inserting the small-bore practice in the training schedule. 


I N ORDER TO INCREASE the efficiency in pistol marksmanship training in 


The test will cover a period of three months and the commanding officers 
of the rifle ranges at both recruit depots have been given wide latitude in 
endeavoring to fit this sub-calibre training into the regular .45 calibre pistol 
course. 


Confronted with the same conditions that existed while in Santo Do- 
mingo, marines in Nicaragua are gradually constructing a number of tem- 
porary rifle ranges at advantageous points in order to carry out their annual 
target practice. In addition to the rifle range at Managua, four ranges have 
been established at Apali, Condega, Ocotal and Puerto Cabezas for use by 
organizations in the vicinities of these towns. Of the 778 officers and men 
firing the rifle qualification course during the first three months of the cur- 
rent target year, 728 qualified as marksmen or better. 


Three thousand nine hundred and seventy officers and enlisted men fired 
the rifle qualification course during the first three months of the current tar- 
get year. According to these figures rifle firing for the first quarter by far 
exceeds any such training in the past five years during the same period. If 
the present rate in rifle firing is kept up during the remainder of the current 
target year, it is safe to assume that 85% of the enlisted strength of the 
Marine Corps will have fired the qualification course when the target season 
comes to a close. 


ER SS MM Qual. Ung. Fired 


























ae 168 229 614 1011 105 1116 
February 179 = 218 586 983 122 1105 
 aeneeee 315 367 940 1622 127 1749 
F.M. 
First Quarter __. 662 814 2140 3616 354 3970 3.271 
Recruits — 35 140 1119 1294 209 1503 
Firing for 


Requalification -.. 627 674 1021 2322 145 2467 
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A special rifle and pistol team squad has been organized from among the 
medal winners in the Western Division Rifle and Pistol Competitions at San 
Diego, Calif., to compete in matches sponsored by organizations of several 
states on the west coast and northwest. These events are considered as ap- 
proximating the N. R. A. Matches for interest and competitive spirit and 
are participated in by teams from the several branches of the service and 
civilian clubs. 


The first of the series of matches in which the special team squad will 
participate was held at Fort George Wright, Washington, on May 3, 4 and 
5, 1929. Reports of the result of these matches are not yet available. After 
competing in several other such tournaments along the coast, the team squad 
will be transferred to Fort Missoula, Montana, to participate in matches at 
that place during the second week in June. Upon the completion of the Fort 
Missoula Matches, the squad will be ordered to join the Marine Corps Rifle 
and Pistol Team Detachment at Wakefield, Mass. 


Preliminary practice for the tryouts for places on the International Free 
Rifle Team are being conducted on the rifle range at Quantico, Va. Ten 
members from each, the Marine Corps and the Army, comprise the total 
number of candidates now at Quantico. However, by the time the final 
tryouts take place during the period June 3 to 7, it is expected that twenty- 
five candidates (including civilians) will compete for places on the American 
Team that will participate in the International Free Rifle Match to be fired 
in Sweden the latter part of July. 


The ten candidates representing the Marine Corps are as follows: 


Captain Jacob Lienhard Sergeant Paul E. Woods 

Ist Lieut. Richard M. Cutts Sergeant Carl J. Cagle 
Gy-Sgt. Morris Fisher Sergeant Henry P. Crowe 
Gy-Sgt. John Blakley Sergeant Russell F. Seitzinger 
Ist Sgt. Nolan Tillman Sergeant Joseph F. Hankins 


Major Ralph S. Keyser, Marine Corps, has been selected by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association as Captain of the Team, and Chief Marine Gunner 
Calvin A. Lloyd, Marine Corps, as Team Coach. Major W. L. Clay, U. S. 
Army, will accompany the Team as Ordnance Officer. 


Aviation 


On May 13th Lt. Colonel T. C. Turner relieved Major E. H. Brainard 
as Officer in Charge, Marine Corps Aviation. Major Brainard, who has 
been Officer in Charge of Marine Corps Aviation during the past four years, 
resigned from the Marine Corps on May 3lst, to become Vice-President of 
the Curtiss Flying Service, in charge of all schools and operations. 
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Arrangements are now being made with the Bureau of Navigation to 
send the second lieutenants who graduate from the Basic School in June 
to the Aviation Indoctrinal Course at Hampton Roads, Va. 

In the near future, Aircraft Squadrons, East Coast Expeditionary Force, 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. is to test a new plane known as the F8C2, 
to determine its usefulness as an observation type. This plane is built by the 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company of Garden City, Long Island. Its chief 
characteristics are (1) excellent visibility; (2) deep gunner cockpit which is 
fitted with an adjustable windshield, thus protecting the gunner from the 
propeller blast and enabling him to use his guns with greater ease and accu- 
racy at high speeds; (3) slow landing speed; (4) quick take-off; (5) excel- 
lent maneuverability. 

Some idea of the attrition that takes place among the commissioned per- 
sonnel attached to Marine Corps Aviation may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing statistics: 

(1) Marine Corps Aviation has lost six (10%) of its naval aviators 
during the last six weeks, as follows: 

2 By resignation, 

1 Killed in airplane crash, 

1 Transferred to the line, 

2 Ordered to hospital as a result of medical survey. 

(2) During the calendar year 1928, twenty student naval aviators were 
sent to Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., for flight training. At the begin- 
ning of the year there were sixty-one naval aviators in Marine Corps Avia- 
tion, and at the end of the year there were but sixty. 


Distribution of Non-Commissioned Ranks 


THE DIVISION OF OPERATIONS AND TRAINING has recently completed a 
study which presents the need for a modernization of Marine Corps enlisted 
and warrant officer distribution and which recommends a plan for such mod- 
ernization designed to provide a proper balance between the importance of 
the various specialties now required and existing in the Marine Corps. The 
study further proposes what is considered the proper distribution of non- 
commissioned officer and warrant grades to all classes of activities and recom- 
mends that such distribution be accomplished. 

Briefly, the need for such a modernization, which at the same time neces- 
sarily involves an increase in the number of noncommissioned officers now 
provided, may be stated as follows: 

We are at present operating under a distribution that has been 

in effect since the Act of August 29, 1916, a period of almost 13 

years. This is true, because the Act of June 4, 1920, which author- 


ized a permanent enlisted strength of 27,400, prescribed that the dis- 
tribution in the various grades be made in the same proportion as 
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provided in existing law ; that is, in the same proportion as prescribed 
in the Act of August 29, 1916. 

While the Act of June 4, 1920 also authorizes the Secretary of 
the Navy “to establish such grades and ratings as may be necessary 
for the proper administration of enlisted personnel of the Navy and 
Marine Corps”, this authority is of course limited by the amount of 
money appropriated for purposes of pay and while a few new rat- 
ings have been established, the general ratio of noncommissioned offi- 
cers to the low pay grades has remained practically unchanged and 
such new grades as have been obtained have been generally at the 
expense of some other and represents only piece-meal effort. 


That this ratio of noncommissioned officers to privates first class and 
privates is inadequate to our present needs is obvious when we consider 
that less than 20 years ago the Marine Corps was a non-technical organiza- 
tion, composed almost entirely of what would now be termed rifle companies, 
noncommissioned officers of that day being purely leaders of men. Since then 
we have undertaken such essential activities as the Marine Corps Institute, 
the Marine Corps Schools’ system, extensive development of radio commu- 
nication and motor transport, enlarged aviation activities, engineer units, mod- 
ernization of infantry units, the Garde d’Haiti and the Nicaraguan National 
Guard Detachment, all requiring a relatively large number of noncommis- 
sioned officers. The technical agencies now existing require trained and 
efficient personnel and to retain such personnel in the service of the Marine 
Corps requires adequate remuneration. To date we have been spreading our 
present allowance of noncommissioned officers over all activities (field musics 
excepted) with the result that none is satisfactorily provided for. 

There is unquestionably a very great need that an organization be adopted 
for the Marine Corps recognizing the necessity of special branches whereby 
one who qualifies in one of the essential specialties can remain and secure 
recognition by promotion therein. It is further believed that conditions in 
the Marine Corps will permit a certain number of men to be definitely allo- 
cated to a particular branch and to be permanently warranted in that branch— 
these men to be the “key” or essential men in that activity—any others re- 
quired, to be “assigned” men and considered as understudies and learning the 
trade. 

As a remedy for the present undesirable situation, the study divides the 
Marine Corps into 3 main divisions, 


LINE 


STAFF 
TECHNICAL 


The staff is, as at present, divided into the Adjutant and Inspector’s 
Department, the Quartermaster’s Department and the Paymaster’s Depart- 
ment. The technical group consists of the following branches: 


AVIATION 
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BAND 

CLERICAL 
COMMUNICATION 
FIELD MUSIC 

MESS 

MOTOR TRANSPORT 
MAINTENANCE 


The Maintenance Branch is provided to care for the men trained in draft- 
ing, topography and map production, as are now performing such duties in 
the Marine Corps Schools’ Reproduction Department, the Recruiting Bureau 
and our Engineer organizations; also to care for the technical men required 
for the maintenance of public utilities and extensive plants at Quantico, San 
Diego and Parris Island, and to a certain extent at all Marine Corps barracks 
in connection with plumbing, heating and lighting systems. 


It is principally this technical group that to date has been of necessity 
inadequately provided for. 

To each of the above activities there has been allotted the number of 
key men noncommissioned officers and warrant grades considered to be neces- 
sary for present-day requirements. 

Estimates of “Pay, Marine Corps” (exclusive of 67 in the Marine 
Band) for the fiscal year 1929-1930, as already approved and appropriated, 
provides base pay for the following distribution: 





No. Rank Rate of base pay Amount 
per year 

48 Sgts. Maj. $1512.00 $72,576.00 
180 QO. M. Sgts. 1512.00 272,160.00 
24 M. T. Sgts. 1512.00 36,268.00 
40 P. M. Sgts. 1512.00 60,480.00 
256 First Sgts. 1008.00 258,048.00 
289 Gy. Sgts. 1008.00 291,312.00 
2 Drum Majors 1008.00 2,016.00 
12 Supply Sgts. 1008.00 12,096.00 
104 Staff Sgts. 864.00 89,856.00 
1147 Sergeants 648.00 743,256.00 
2189 Corportals 504.00 1,103,256.00 
3306 Pvts. Ist Cl. 360.00 1,190,160.00 
419 Field Musics 252.00 105,588.00 
9917 Privates 252.00 2,499,084.00 
17933 $6,736, 156.00 


Designated in pay grades, the above, together with that proposed in the 
study, is shown below: 
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Ist Pay Grade 
2nd Pay Grade 
3rd Pay Grade 
4th Pay Grade 
5th Pay Grade 
6th Pay Grade 
7th Pay Grade 


Present Proposed 
292 350 
559 484 
104 492 

1147 1620 
2189 2323 
3306 3166 
10336 9498 
17933 17933 


The following shows how it is proposed to ultimately distribute the above 
pay grades to the several activities. The designation of pay grades is also 


listed : 








LINE 
Pay Grade Number ‘Designation 
1 62 Sgt. Major 
2 256 First Sgt. 
* 3 * 15 * Gy. Set. 
+ 1074 Sergeant 
5 1998 Corporal 
6&7 11797 Pvts. 1Cl. & Pvts. 
15380 


* Gy. Sgts. shifted from 2nd to 3rd Pay Grade. 


STAFF (A. & I.) 
To be supplied from LINE and CLERICAL Branches 


Pay Grade 


Pink wh = 


Pay Grade 
1 
2 


3 
4 
5 
& 


6&7 


STAFF (Q. M.) 
Number Designation 
136 QO. M. Sgt. 
60 Supply Sgt. 
18 Staff Sgt. (Q. M.) 
11 Sergeant (Q. M.) 
None ———— 
Assigned 
225 
STAFF (P. M.) 
Number Designation 
40 Chief Sgt. (Pay) 
5 Master Sgt. (Pay) 
15 Staff Sgt. (Pay) 
20 Sergeant (Pay) 
None —_———- 
Assigned 





80 


Pay Grade 


Pump wh 


Pay Grade 


Pin p wh = 


Pay Grade 


Cin bh why = 


Pay Grade 


Pump why = 
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TECHNICAL 


AVIATION 
Number Designation 
60 Chief Sgt. (Aviation) 
84 Master Sgt. (Aviation) 
120 Staff Sgt. (Aviation) 
180 Mechanic 1Cl. (Aviation) 
240 Mechanic 2Cl. (Aviation) 
516 Pvt. 1Cl. & Pvt. 
1200 
BAND 
Number Designation 
3 Chief Sgt. (Band) 
10 Master Sgt. (Band) 
10 Staff Sgt. (Band) 
40 Bandsman 1C1. 
None a 
Assigned Pvt. 1Cl. & Pvt. 
63 
CLERICAL 
Number Designation 
3 Chief Sgt. (Clerical) 
8 Master Sgt. (Clerical) 
26 Staff Sgt. (Clerical) 
24 Clerk Ist Cl. 
None ——— 
Assigned Pvt. 1Cl. & Pvt. 
61 
COMMUNICATION 
Number Designation 
9 Chief Sgt. (Communication) 
12 Mast’r Sgt. (Communication } 
13 Staff Sgt. (Communication) 
43 Radioman 1st Cl. 
50 Radioman 2nd Cl. 
Assigned Pvt. 1Cl. & Pvt. 


127 —— 
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Pay Grade 


Punk why = 


Pay Grade 


Pink wh = 


Pay Grade 


Pink wh = 


Pay Grade 


Pink WH & 


FIELD MUSIC 


Number Designation 
None None 
1 Master Sgt. (Field Music) 
5 Staff Sgt. (Field Music) 
15 Field Music Ist Cl. 
35 Field Music 2nd Cl. 
351 Field Music 3rd Cl. and 
Field Music. 
407 
MESS 
Number Designation 
3 Chief Sgt. (Mess) 
12 Master Sgt. (Mess) 
27 Staff Sgt. (Mess) 
111 Chief Cook 
None ——— 
Assigned Pvt. 1Cl. & Pvt. 
153 
MOTOR TRANSPORT 
Number Designation 
8 Chief Sgt. (M. T.) 
8 Master Sgt. (M. T.) 
31 Staff Sgt. (M. T.) 
85 Mechanic Ist Cl. (M. T.) 
None ——-— 
Assigned Pvt. 1Cl. & Pvt. 
132 
MAINTENANCE 
Number Designation 
26 Chief Sgt. (Maintenance) 
28 Master Sgt. (Maintenance) 
34 Staff Sgt. (Maintenance) 
17 Mechanic 1Cl. ( Maintenance) 
None —_-—— 
Assigned Pvt. 1Cl. & Pvt. 
105 


It is hoped that the distribution shown above may be effected at an early 


date. 
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Status of the Marine Corps Personnel Bill 


The Marine Corps Personnel Bill got caught in the general legislative 
jam in the Senate in the closing days of the 70th Congress and failed to 
become a law. While there was some opposition to the measure in the Senate 
it was confined to one or two Senators and under conditions other than those 
obtaining at the close of a session was not of sufficient strength to prevent its 
enactment. At the Committee hearing no opposition developed and the bill 
received the unanimous indorsement of the Committee. It came up twice on 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar, but, each time met with objection and 
went over. The Navy Personnel Bill received similar treatment at the 
hands of the Senate and also failed of passage. The only personnel legisla- 
tion that passed the Senate in the 70th Congress was a bill to improve the pro- 
motion in the Army, but as the House and the Senate in this case were wide 
apart in their opinions as to the proper method of handling this situation, the 
Army Bill failed to receive an agreement in conference between the House 
and Senate conferees. An analysis of the situation, threfore, would indicate 
that the Marine Corps Personnel Bill stands an excellent chance of passage 
in the first session of the 71st Congress. It is assured a favorable position 
on the calendar by reason of the fact that it has been introduced in both the 
House and the Senate at the beginning of the present special session of this 
Congress. Mr. Britten introduced the bill in the House on April 18th, where 
it has the designation of H. R. 1191. It was introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Hale on April 23rd, as S. 551. The Senate bill differs from the House only 
in the respect that one of the heads of the staff departments shall have the 
rank, pay. and allowances of a major general. This provision was in the 
original bill as it was submitted to Congress by the Navy Department, and as 
approved by the Budget. It was stricken out by the House Naval Committee 
and inserted by the Naval Committee of the Senate. While it is possible for 
the Personnel Bill to be taken up and passed during the special session now 
meeting it is rather improbable, as the purpose of the special session is tariff 
and farm relief, and the Senate will probably be more than busy disposing 
of these two knotty subjects. 
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There has been established in the office of the Major General Com- 
mandant a Reserve Section which has charge of all Reserve activities. 


Colonel Julius S. Turrill, U. S. M. C., has been designated as Officer 
in Charge, Marine Corps Reserve ; and Captain Joseph J. Staley, F. M. C. R., 
as Assistant to the Officer in Charge 


Training Camps 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., and Marine Corps Base, Naval Operat- 
ing Base, San Diego, Calif., have been designated training centers for the 
Marine Corps Reserve. At each of these Posts two camps of instruction will 
be held. The first from 7 July to 20 July, the second, from 28 July to 10 
August, and in addition there will be a special training course for the two 
Artillery Companies: the 301st of Boston, First Lieutenant Harry C. Grafton, 
Jr., F. M. C. R., commanding, and the 304th of Brooklyn, First Lieutenant 
Frank V. McKinless, F. M. C. R., commanding. 


Attendance 
At Quantico, July 7th to 20th there will report for training duty 86 
officers who will be assigned Advanced, Company officers or Basic Courses as 
qualified by previous experience and training. There will also be a pro- 
visional battalion composed of six Fleet Reserve Companies with an approxi- 
mate strength of 400 enlisted men, commanded by Major James J. Rorke, 
F. M. C. R., with First Lieutenant Clarence L. Jordan, F. M. C. R., as 


Battalion Adjutant. 


July 28th to August 10th, 73 officers are expected who will be assigned 
appropriate courses of instruction. There will also be a provisional battalion 
composed of six Fleet Reserve Companies with an approximate strength of 
400 enlisted men under the command of Major Ralph L. Schiesswohl, F. M. 
C. R., and First Lieutenant Lee Fox, F. M. C. R., as Battalion Adjutant. 


Signal Officers Course 
At Quantico there will be held during both periods of instruction a 
Signal Officers Course. While only one schedule has been prepared those 
officers who attended last year and who will receive orders to report at the 
first camp, July 7th to 20th, will be given more detailed instruction in these 


subjects. 


Artillery Training 
One of the new features this year will be the special course of instruction 
given the Artillery Companies, the 301st of Boston, First Lieutenant Harry 
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C. Grafton, Jr., F. M. C. R., commanding, and the 304th Company, of 
Brooklyn, First Lieutenant Frank V. McKinless, F. M. C. R., commanding. 
These organizations will report at Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., Sunday, 
August 11th and will be assigned duty with the 10th Regiment (Artillery) 
serving in the batteries with the regulars and making the hike from Quantico 
to Fort George C. Meade, Md., with that organization. They will be detached 
at Fort Meade, Saturday, August 24th and return to their home stations from 


that point. 


Training at San Diego, California 

Camps of instruction for officers and enlisted men of the Reserve resid- 
ing on the West Coast will be held at Marine Corps Base, Naval Operating 
Base, San Diego, Calif. These camps will be in two periods and will be held 
on the same dates as at Quantico. 

July 7th to 20th, forty-one officers exclusive of company officers are 
expected to attend. These will be assigned to the Advance, Company Officers 
or Basic Course in accordance with their previous experience and qualifica- 
tions. In addition, at this camp the 307th Company, F. M. C. R., Los 
Angeles, First Lieutenant James M. Burns, F. M. C. R., commanding, and 
the 316th Company, F. M. C. R., Seattle, First Lieutenant Clarence H. Bald- 
win, F. M. C. R., commanding, will report for training. The schedule of 
instruction of these will be the same as shown for training the Fleet Com- 
panies reporting at Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

July 28th to August 10th, approximately 20 officers are expected to attend 
this camp,—the majority of whom will be eligible for the Basic Infantry 
Course. 

The Camps this year will be the largest held to date. A total attendance 
of 260 officers and approximately 1,100 enlisted men being expected. 


309th Company, FMCR, Philadelphia, Pa. 
First Lieutenant Howard N. Feist, FACR, Commanding 


A system of recruiting for Fleet Companies that is showing results is the 
one adopted by the 309th Company. An applicant for enlistment in this 
Company must give the names of three reliable men as reference. The Com- 
pany Commander gets in touch with these, and the applicant’s character and 
responsibility is carefully investigated. 

In addition to the above the applicant attends drills during a probationary 
period of six weeks, thereby enabling the company officers to determine 
whether the man is desirable or undesirable before having him actually enlist 
in the company. Considerable annoyance and trouble in recovering clothing 
is thereby prevented. 

The strength of the 309th Company, April 30, 1928 was 57 enlisted with 
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an average drill attendance of 70 per cent. The strength, April 30, 1929, was 
61 enlisted with an average drill attendance of 81 per cent. 


308th Company, FMCR, Worcester, Mass. 
First Lieutenant Ivan E. Bigler, FACR, Commanding 


The 308th Company, F. M. C. R., is the first organization to recruit to 
full strength of 93 enlisted men and three officers. This company was placed 
on drill pay status, January 24, 1929 and has been recruiting steadily since 
that time. The average attendance at drill is 95 per cent. The Commanding 
Officer of the Company recently received a letter from the Major General 
Commandant commending him on the work done for the Marine Corps 


in Worcester. 


Aviation Flight Training 


Marine Corps Reserve Aviation flight training will be conducted for the 
fiscal year, 1930, as follows: 

Of the class of Reserve Student Aviators who completed the course of 
flight training at Pensacola, Fla., during the fiscal year, 1929, nineteen (19) 
were commissioned Second Lieutenants in the Volunteer Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Eighteen (18) of these will be ordered to active duty for training and 
duty with Aircraft Squadrons, East and West Coast Expeditionary Forces, 
at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., and at the Naval Air Station, San 
Diego, Calif., respectively, six (6) being ordered on June Ist, and twelve (12) 
being ordered on July Ist, this year. These young officers will be schooled 
and trained with the regular operating Marine Corps Aviation squadrons for 
a period of one (1) year. 

Elimination classes of flight instruction for student training will be con- 
ducted, beginning about the middle of June, at the Marine Corps Reserve 
Aviation Units, stationed at the Naval Air Station, Seattle, Washington ; the 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; and at the Naval Reserve Aviation Bases at 
Great Lakes (Chicago), IIl., and Squantum, Mass. Elimination courses, cov- 
ering a period of one (1) month, will be conducted at each of these stations, 
listed above, during the summer of 1929. 

A total of fifty-two (52) Marine Corps Reserve aviation students are to 
be ordered to take this elimination course, and those who successfully pass 
same, will be ordered to the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., for a com- 
plete course of flight training, covering a period of eight (8) months. Those 
students who successfully complete this course of training will be commis- 
sioned second lieutenants in the Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve and ordered 
to active duty for a period of one (1) year with the regular Marine Corps 
as in the cases of those officers mentioned above. 








THE RESERVE OFFICER 


By Captatn Harvey L. Mitter, U. S. M. C. R. 


HY Is a Marine Corps Reserve Officer? To Marine Officers of the 

\ regular establishment, afield on foreign soil or miles at sea, the 

Marine Corps Reserve is something vague and intangible. The regu- 

lar officer knows the Reserve exists but what it is, what sort of officers and 
men it is composed of, few regular officers know. 

When Marine Corps Reserve units have come in contact with regular 
officers the latter have usually expressed surprised gratification at the type 
and caliber of men in the Reserve Force. Very few regular officers are 
antagonistic toward the Reserve. Some, quite true, are not familiar with it. 
However, they should be for the Marine Corps Reserve officers, from the date 
they took the oath as Reserve officers, have, frankly considered themselves 
an integral part of the Marine Corps, anxious and willing to be of service, 
to make sacrifices, to keep pace with the Corps. 

Marine Corps Reserve officers are VERY proud of being in the Marine 
Corps. It is no secret that other branches of the Reserve Forces look up to 
the Marine Corps Reserve as an organization that is very hard to “horn into”. 

Army Reserve officers say of the Marine Reserve, “It has more color; 
hence more publicity than the Army Reserve. That is why it can be more 
exclusive”. Navy Reserve officers say, “The Marine Corps Reserve is small, 
hence it can afford to be exclusive”. All of which results in the Marine Corps 
Reserve being able to hand-pick Reserve officers. 

In general the officers of the Marine Corps Reserve make an impression 
on a relative parity with the Marine Corps as a whole. Few Marine Corps 
Reserve officers leave the “reserve” or “militia” impression. They are, as a 
whole, men who “fit in”, who look and act like soldiers and officers. In 
short they are, as Reserve officers go, an organization to be proud of. 

The writer is very active in Veterans of Foreign Wars circles. Here 
we meet overseas fighting men, of all branches of the Service, of all ranks and 
ratings; men who have been through the mill; men who have seen some 
service. Naturally, in such surroundings, the old esprit de corps crops up 
over and over again. Each veteran is proud of his outfit whether it was a 
dismounted cavalry troop or a minesweeper in the North Sea. In these dis- 
cussions, always I have had every reason to be proud of being a Marine Corps 
Reserve officer. Not long ago, in a Veterans of Foreign Wars post meeting, 
a good natured repartee was unloosed between an overseas Army man of the 
26th Division, A. E. F. and one from the Fifth Marines. Finally the 26th 
Division man turned to an old retired Army sergeant of Engineers, a fellow 
with 37 years of service behind him, “What do you think of the Marines, 
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Sergeant”, asked the 26th Division man, “You’ve seen ’em all”. The 26th 
Division man obviously expected an “Army” reply. Instead he received, 
“The Marines are the best d—— soldiers in the world.” 


Little things like that make a fellow proud of being a Marine Reserve 


Officer. 7 

Not long ago a Veterans of Foreign Wars Drum and Bugle Corps, newly 
organized, acted as guard of honor for newly installed officers of the Army 
Reserve Officers Association. The Assistant Secretary of War was there 
and our Major General Commandant administered the oath of allegiance to 
the newly elected officers. The Drum and Bugle Corps did its stuff and 
marched out. The Assistant Secretary of War asked, “What Drum Corps 
was that? They were certainly the best drilled veterans’ organization field 
musicians I have ever seen.” The chairman replied, “They are drilled by a 
Marine Corps Reserve Officer.” 

These little incidents mean something and account for the fact that Re- 
serve officers gladly accept commissions in the Marine Corps Reserve in 
preference to higher ranks offered them in the Army Reserve. 


Yet another example. A member of a V. F. W. post had served a 
“kid’s cruise” in the Navy. His parents had obtained an underage discharge. 
He then entered the Army and served in the Siberian A. E. F. in the World 
War. After the War he served a full cruise in the Marines. He is now a 
gunner’s mate in the Coast Guard. 


“T’ve got it on most veterans” he remarked, “I’ve been in all four outfits 
and none of them can tell me what the score is, but”, he added with a know- 
ing wink, tapping his left breast, “right here I'll always be a MARINE!” 

Regular Marine Corps officers may miss these manifestations of “pride 
of the Corps”. In civil life they stand out like a sore thumb. 


I ofttimes wish that the regular officers in charge of Reserve affairs and 
the regular officers bush fighting in Nicaragua or building bridges in China, 
could be present to overhear the conversations of Reserve officers. They 
would be proud to know that, in Reserve circles, the Marine Corps is just 
about the last word. In street corner English the Marine Corps Reserve has 
just what the Marine Corps itself has—i. e. that indefinable something called 


“class”. 

Some time ago a pilot for a certain airplane company made a test flight 
before the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics at Anacostia. Both wings of 
his test plane ripped off and, with his engine racing at full speed the body of 
the plane plunged downward. The pilot took to his parachute, made a beau- 
tiful dive into the river and came up smiling with “B-rr-r! That water was 
cold”. The Admiral congratulated him on being a cool, courageous flier. 
Later the Admiral was informed that the pilot was a Marine Corps Reserve 


lieutenant. 
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Time after time it is brought out that the Marine Corps Reserve has 
officers like that; fellows who would really count in a pinch. 


Our outfit does not want high ranks for war time desk jobs. In time of 
need we want to be Marines, front and center, ready to go with just a little 
hardening. 


To us it means digging down in the old bankroll for uniforms and equip- 
ment and allowing our various business interests to suffer while we hike off 
to a training camp, desperately trying to keep pace with the Corps, to cram 
in such training as the training camps give us. 


It is not necessary to point out to the regular establishment that “being 
a Marine” has its glamor; color no other organization can boast of. 


We Reserve officers are aware of that fact quite as much as is the regular 
officer but we would like to have our regular officers know that we do appre- 
ciate the honor of “being a Marine”. 


Many of us are in key positions in civil life to accomplish things for the 
Corps as a whole. We can and do serve as liason officers between the 
Marine Corps and the civilian public. In all of these contacts we try to be 
a credit to the Corps and to be fully worthy of wearing the same uniform 
that, at this very writing, is representing the United States of America in 
active service on foreign soil. 


We want to always be worthy of the honor of “being a Marine”. We 
also want the officers of the regular establishment—all of them—to know 
that this sort of pride of service, this sort of morale, this sort of esprit de 
corps exists among the Marine Corps Reserve officers to a degree worthy of 
the highest traditions of the United States Marine Corps—an organization in 
which we figure ourselves as an integral part, sworn to drop our life’s work 
and step out with the Corps whenever and wherever we are needed. 


All in “our outfit” understand that fully. Like the Corps itself we want 
the standards for Reserve officers kept high and lofty. Like the Corps itself 
we want to become known as “small but efficient”. In short we are Marines. 
We can’t explain the feeling any more than the regulars can explain it. 
But the regulars will fully UNDERSTAND what we mean. 
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The Forum is instituted in response to the suggestion of a number of 
members. It is open for the expression of the views and opinions of our read- 
ers. Without surrendering the editorial privilege of selection, we do not pro- 
pose to restrict the ideas offered to those with which we are in agreement and 


do not, on the other hand, stand sponsor for them. 


Washington 28 March, 1929. 


To the Editor, 
MarINE Corps GAZETTE— 


To continue the discussion so ably inaugurated by Captain Winans in 
the March GazetTTE, and taking the various subjects on which I happen to 
have opinions as they appear in his letter, I agree that an effort should be 
made to influence Congress to enact the necessary legislation which will place 
our enlisted personnel on a pay parity with that of the seaman branch of the 
Navy. 

Our personnel serves side by side with that of the Navy, ashore and 
aboard ship, performing the same or equally important duties, and as a matter 
of justice it appears that the same compensation should be received. 

On the subject of uniforms I have decided opinions. The present enlisted 
man’s overcoat may be utilitarian but it is by no stretch of the imagination, 
smart looking. 

I believe this is the consensus of opinion both among officers and among 
the men themselves. Enlisted men on liberty are continually seen with the 
top flaps of the overcoat buttoned back in an endeavor to convert it into a 
roll collar garment and it requires continual supervision on the part of organi- 
zation commanders to prevent the men from having the overcoats cut off to 
knee length. 

In its present form I do not consider the winterfield uniform smart look- 
ing. This I believe is partially due to the fact that the opening at the neck 
of the coat is too small, giving the wearer a hunched up hollow chested ap- 


pearance. In addition the material is shoddy looking and is not uniform in 


color. 
I believe a closer spacing of the buttons on the coat which would 


enlarge the neck opening and the substitution of brass buttons would enhance 
the appearance materially. The material I presume cannot be improved 
until the war stock is exhausted. 

As a remedy for the present condition, (lack of smartness) I suggest 
the abolition of the winterfield uniform as an article of dress during times 
of peace, storing the present stock for issue in case of a major war in a cold 
climate. This procedure would leave two uniforms; blue for winter and 
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khaki for summer, resulting in a saving to the man and to the Government, 
reducing the amount of clothing to be carried at posts and in the possession of 
the man, and would tend to restore us to our former position ; the best dressed, 
smartest looking military organization in the United States, if not in the world. 


To my mind, an ideal remedy for the present unsightly overcoat would 
also be to store it away for possible future wars, and to re-adopt the old sky 
blue form fitting garment. However, I have been told that the cost of the 
blue cloth is prohibitive, and I therefore believe the Marine Corps should 
adopt a single breasted rolled collar form fitting overcoat, in length to reach 
to the lower point of the knee cap, and to be equipped with brass buttons 
and half belt. 


The foregoing remarks represent not only my personal opinion but also 
the opinion of many others. During a recent inspection, the commanding 
officer complained bitterly of the appearance of the winterfield uniform and 
overcoat as compared to the uniforms of the Army troops in the vicinity. 
That this same condition obtains in Washington appears to be the opinion 
of most of the officers at Headquarters with whom I have discussed the 
matter. 


I believe that it is a psychological fact that a man wearing a smart 
looking, well cut and well fitting uniform will hold himself better and will 
have at least the appearance of being well built and well set up, than will 
a man wearing one that is badly designed, ill fitting and shoddy looking, 
especially if in the latter case, the wearer realizes the shortcomings of his 
dress. 

The question of the headdress is, to my mind a serious one. At present, 
both officers and enlisted men have four caps and a field hat, and personally, 
whenever I change station it becomes necessary to replace at least one cap 
which has been crushed out of shape in packing. This condition applies even 
more forcibly to the enlisted man with only his seabag and barrack box avail- 
able for packing purposes. 

I have heard the suggestion advanced that the Marine Corps adopt a 
cap for officers and enlisted men with the following general specifications— 
visor to be of the same shape as the present cap but made of heavy black 
or blue cloth, with rows of stitching to hold the shape, frame to be covered 
by blue corded cloth with a narrow red strip running through the center hori- 
zontally, for field officers and above—front of cap to be stiffened by some 
sort of removable material to be held in place by the screw post of the cap 
ornament—two covers to be furnished with each cap; one khaki and one 
white to be made of corded pre-shrunk material—covers to be slipped on 
frame under the blue material in a manner similar to the Navy white cap. 
As a grommet for stretching the crown of cap cover, a ring of hair cloth or 
some other springy material is suggested rather than the present metal grom- 
met which rusts and bends out of shape. 
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A cap of this kind would look well with all uniforms, could be packed 
without the danger of crushing, and it, together with the field hat, would 
answer all purposes. 

I agree with Captain Winans’ remarks with reference to the better ap- 
pearance of black shoes when worn with blue uniforms. I have observed 
that many of the ships marine detachments have dyed their shoes black for 
wear with blues. The only objection is the added article of clothing and the 
expense. 

Captain Winans states “It is a well known fact that the modern first 
sergeant must first of all be a good office man.” I take most decided excep- 
tion to this statement. It is admitted that the present-day company com- 
manders apparently believe that such is the case and endeavor to recruit first 
sergeants from the ranks of company clerks or other clerically inclined enlisted 
men, but this is a condition that should not obtain, and is a condition that 
the noncommissioned officers promotion board at Headquarters Marine Corps 
is endeavoring to correct. As set forth in Headquarters Bulletin No. 32, 
dated 15 May 1928, leadership should be the outstanding qualification of the 
first sergeant. He should be in fact as well as in name the “top sergeant”, 
capable of maintaining discipline, conducting drills and instructions and 
handling the organization either in the barracks or in the field. His clerical 
duties are important, but should be of a supervisory nature and placed sec- 
ondary to the qualifications of leadership. 

The present day tendency to give undue weight to the clerical qualifica- 
tions of first sergeants, oftentimes at the expense of leadership is, I believe, 
detrimental to efficiency, and the pre-war characteristics of our first sergeants 
should be restored. 

While on this subject, I am strongly of the opinion that first sergeants, 
or at least a percentage of the authorized strength in that rank, should be in 
the first pay grade. The number could be based on length of service, service 
in rank, or on some other basis, but I submit that a first sergeant of the 
pre-war type is as valuable to his organization in the position he holds and in 
the duties he performs as any of the first pay grade staff noncommissioned 
officers. 


Tuomas S. CLARKE 


Major, Asst. Adjt. and Inspector, 
U. S. Marine Corps 





To: The Editor, THe Marine Corps GAZETTE: 


It was with interest that I read the article in the March, 1929, number 
of Tue Gazette, “Notes and Comment on Marine Corps Activities,” by 


Captain Winans. 
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The problem of readjusting the pay of enlisted men is one which merits 
the attention of all officers. Almost, invariably, the man who receives pro- 
motion in his first enlistment is worth keeping. Just as often does the pros- 
pect for reenlistment, when approached on the subject, bring forth the argu- 
ment that he can do better for himself in the ‘Navy or on the outside. His 
commanding officer is then confronted with this question: “Am I justified 
in attempting to persuade this man, who is a fine fellow, to give up the chance 
for better pay and quicker advancement offered by the Navy, or by civil 
life?” His love for the old Corps is pitted against his liking and respect for 
the man, and his desire to help him get ahead. Without intending any dispar- 
agement of the Navy, I think I am safe in saying that the deciding factor in 
our favor, (and about the only factor), is the fact that very few marines have 
any desire to change over to the Navy. That is undoubtedly attributable to 
Esprit de Corps. But, when anything as intangible as esprit is pitted against 
substantial financial advantages, it has a tough battle on its hands. All this 
is aside from the manifest injustice of allowing one branch of the service 
to offer more advantages of pay and promotion than any other branch. 

The following plan is, therefore, set forth, in the hope that it may prove 
to be a working basis for the formulation of a good working plan. 

(1) Retain the same ranks in the line, as we have at present, except 
staff sergeant, with the following basis of pay: 























Sergeant Major $130.00 
First Sergeant 126.00 
Gunnery Sergeant 100.00 
Sergeant 72.00 
Corporal 54.00 
Private First Class 36.00 
Drummer and Trumpeter 21.00 
Private 21.00 





I realize that this would give us an advantage over the Navy in the grade of 
Sergeant-Major. Let the Navy establish an equivalent rating. 

(2) Divorce the technical and staff departments from the line. At pres- 
ent, when we say gunnery sergeant we think of a man who is well versed in 
the use and functioning of all arms. But, he may know nothing but radio, 
aviation or music. Why not call a spade a spade and establish the following 
grades, with pay corresponding to the line? 

(a) Quartermaster Department 











Rank Base pay 
Chief Quartermaster Sergeant $130.00 
Quartermaster Sergeant 126.00 
Supply Sergeant 100.00 
Supply Corporal 72.00 








Supply Clerk 1st Class 54.00 
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Supply Clerk 2nd Class 36.00 
Supply Clerk 3rd Class 21.00 
(b) Pay Department 
Master Technical Sergeant $130.00 
Chief Pay Sergeant 126.00 
Pay Sergeant 100.00 
Pay Corporal 72.00 
Clerk First Class 54.00 
Clerk Second Class 36.00 
Clerk Third Class 21.00 
(c) Aviation and Motor Transport 

Rank Base pay 
Master Technical Sergeant $130.00 
Chief Technical Sergeant 126.00 
Technical Sergeant 100.00 
Technical Corporal 72.00 
Mechanic lst Class 54.00 
Mechanic 2nd Class 36.00 
Mechanic 3rd Class 21.00 

(d) Communication 
Master Technical Sergeant $130.00 
Chief Technical Sergeant 126.00 
Technical Sergeant 100.00 
Technical Corporal 72.00 
Signalman Ist Class ‘ 54.00 
Signalman 2nd Class 36.00 
Signalman 3rd Class 21.00 
(e) Bands 
Bandmaster $130.00 
Chief Musician 126.00 
Musician Ist Class 100.00 
Musician 2nd Class 72.00 
Musician 3rd Class 54.00 
Musician 4th Class 36.00 
Musician 5th Class 21.00 
(f{) Bakers and Cooks 
Mess Sergeant $100.00 
Mess Corporal 72.00 
Baker or Cook Ist Class 54.00 
Baker or Cook 2nd Class 42.00 
Baker or Cook 3rd Class 36.00 
Baker or Cook 4th Class 30.00 


As an added inducement to continue in the bakers and cooks department 
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the ranks of commissary sergeant and chief commissary sergeant ,at $126.00 
and $130.00 respectively, might be created, such men to function under the 
quartermaster department. 

Under this system each department would be allowed its own complement 
of rated men, not to be exceeded at the cost of any other department. This, 
of course, would increase the number of men drawing higher rates of pay, in 
addition to increasing those rates. The resultant increased efficiency of the 
Corps as a whole, however, would more than make up for any added expense. 
Higher morale would easily wipe out any small, remaining difference. 

Any man wishing to transfer from one department to another should be 
required to take a reduction and start at the bottom of his new department. 
As an optional method, he might be allowed to stand examination for any 
rank below or equal to that held in his old department. Promotion to First 
Sergeant would be from Gunnery Sergeant, only. The First Sergeant should 
be more than a mere clerk. He should be able to instruct the company in 
all of its functions. All promotions, in any department, should be by exami- 
nation, after a proper recommendation. 

I do not wholly agree with Captain Winans on the question of officer’s 
quarters. As far as modern conveniences are concerned, I do. There is no 
good reason why officers should not be able to live as well as the average 
civilian, who generally has a dish washing machine, a clothes washer and, fre- 
quently, an electric range. Such improvements, with small, but comfortable 
servants quarters, including a bath, would solve the problem of the married 
junior officer or the bachelor officers mess. It would give junior officers more 
opportunity to enjoy the social life of the post, since it would make it easier 
to obtain a servant, or reduce the work in the absence of a servant. 

Another improvement would be the construction of suitable quarters for 
junior officers at Parris Island. The present type of bungalow is fiendishly 
adapted to admitting, and holding, heat and cold alike. In the winter the 
wind sweeps underneath them and up thru the floors, the houses being raised 
off the ground. In the summer, the sun beats on the roofing paper all day. 
Large air chambers between the roofs and the ceilings, with no air vents in 
them, store up this heat all day. The houses a.e sometimes cool by 3:00 a. m., 
usually not before. 

It has been my experience that the posts where most of the officers live 
on the post, are the happiest ones. We have a society, or a fraternity, second 
to none in the world. If we all live together, we get to know each other 
better and our social life broadens us. If we live in town, with only a few 
selected friends, we overlook a great many pleasures. Esprit de Corps is not 
confined to the military end of the game, by a long shot. A united social 
family which, nevertheless, welcomes civilians, raises us in the estimation of 
those same civilians. 

The change in the winter-field blouse, that of placing two pleats in the 
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back, is an excellent idea for both officers and men. The enlisted men’s over- 
coat should certainly be changed to a modern, snappy model, such as that sug- 
gested by Captain Winans. Another change which I advocate is the adoption 
of breeches for enlisted-‘men, and leggings with leather on the inside. Winter- 
field trousers, crammed inside of leggings are a torture to a man who has to 
hike. It is bad enough with summer service trousers. 

I can add nothing to Captain Winans’ remarks about the recruit depot. 

To discontinue, permanently, the standard physical efficiency tests would, 
in my opinion, remove one of the best aids to physical fitness and morale which 
has been adopted in a long time. Remove, perhaps, the compulsory factor, 
but make it worth while for every company, and detachment to strive for 
highest honors in athletics. In other words, instead of asking, ‘““Why did 
John Jones not take his physical test last month?”, say, instead, “Captain 
Harrigan’s company is consistently good in the physical tests, he has an out- 
fit that can stand the hardships of the trail”, and make that a factor in marking 
his fitness report. The company which excels both in athletics and profes- 
sional training is exactly twice as good as the company which excels in either 
one, alone. Setting up exercises are all right—but dull. If they are supple- 
mented by competitive athletics, for all,—not a few—the result will, inevit- 
ably, be a keen, wide awake company, and this alertness will be reflected in 
their drill. 

One other point has, recently, been brought, very forcibly, to my atten- 
tion. A company in a remote outpost in Nicaragua was without a first ser- 
geant for several months. Finally, a rotund, flabby individual appeared on 
the scene. He lost no time in informing the captain that he knew nothing 
about his job, had not sought promotion—in fact knew nothing of it until 
handed a warrant—and did not care to retain the rank, preferring to be a 
gunnery sergeant. He was absolutely incapable of performing any field duty 
—too fat to hike, too heavy for a mule. He could not make a morning re- 
port, much less a pay roll. He carried no authority. After a month of patient 
work with him the captain gave it up, since he persisted in his lack of 
ambition. A letter to headquarters got him reduced to the rank of sergeant 
and he was transferred back to the states, the captain having reported his 
physical disqualification. During most of the first sergeant’s stay the com- 
pany was without a clerk. Between patrols the captain had to do all the 
paper work, himself. The point is this: there is something wrong, some- 
where, when a man like that can be promoted to first sergeant and blandly 
passed off on a trusting and unsuspecting company commander, in the hills, 
waiting for the heavens to open up and send him anything that can, at least, 
do the typewriting. I do not pretend to know where the trouble lies, but the 
system is, obviously, wrong in some way. 


DonaLp SPICER 
Captain, U. S. Marine Corps 
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